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Religion a Force 


The more intelligent student has 
come to realize the importance of re- 
ligion as a driving force as well as 
something to which he may anchor 
his life. It does not necessarily mean 
that he has joined some sect. Neither 
does it matter to what religion one 
turns, but to succeed in life one must 
work out an adequate excuse for ex- 
isting. 

Those without an explanation of 
life cannot do other than find them- 
selves gazing at the complexities of 
the universe with the same dissatisfac- 
tion that characterized the thoughts 
of ancient man. For without a belief 
in some divine being it is impossible 
to find our place in the universe and 
idequately to adjust and orient our- 
selves into society—The Index, Pa- 
cific University. 


Curious—Not Skeptical 


Youth is accused of being extremely 
pacifist, isolationist, and defeatist. On 
some of us the bitter disillusionment 
of the first great fight for democracy 
has had that effect. But something 
should be said in defense of the youth 
who know it is their place today to 
make the sacrifices to give aid to Brit- 
ain short of or including war. Per- 
haps we are profiting by the expe- 
rience of the preceding generation to 
the extent that we can see that no 
war is glorious, and that no war is 
going to create a Utopia. Perhaps 
we are wary of flag waving, and sus- 
picious of propaganda. It 
mean that we aren’t willing and ready 
to follow a flag even into war if it is 


doesn’t 


necessary for the saving of those same 
principles of personal freedom and in- 
dividual rights which were taught us 





YOUR HELP IS NEEDED in keeping this 
Department vitally interesting. When 
you come upon a significant editorial 
in your campus newspaper—whatever 
the viewpoint—clip it and send to the 
News Editor: CHARLES WEST, Eari 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


along with a hatred of war and a 
suspicion of ‘“Make-the-world-safe-for 
democracy” slogans. 

When we say, “Is it our fault if we 
are pacifist and defeatist in the world 
which our elders have created for 
us?’ we are deserving of condemna- 
tion. There is no excuse for blaming 
our elders; we could hardly have done 
better in the situations with which 
they had to cope.—The Huntress, 
Huntingdon College. 


Don’t Draft Students 


The opinion seems general among 
the nation’s local draft boards that 
college men shouldn’t be deferred be- 
cause “they’re no better than any one 
else” and because “it would make them 
feel superior.” 

We are glad to see educators of the 
caliber of Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford speaking out against this 
common idea. If we ourselves speak 
out, we are called all sorts of names. 

Leadership doesn’t mean only lead- 
ership in defense or even in war, but 
leadership in the peace to come. China 
doesn’t want her college students in 
the army and subsidizes their educa- 
tion because out of the colleges will 
come the trained educated men who 
will lead the new China. There is a 
crying need right now for a long-view 
national policy on this problem of de- 
ferring students. College isn’t a hang- 
out for draft dodgers. It is a place to 
train men so that they will be more 
valuable to society —The Evergreen 
Washington State University. 


After the War 


Most economists agree that we will 
experience a severe aftermath when 
the business boom of hysterical de- 
fense spending dies down. But few 
people seem concerned. The general 
attitude seems to be, “Yes, but it is a 
long way off. The main problem now 
is defense.” 

\re we so naive as to believe that 
the people of this land will survive an 
other depression, worse than the last ’ 
The very thought of it brings visions 


of terrible things to come, 


among 
them revolution. 


Our foolhardy stu- 
pidity may lead to a triumph of wha 
we are fighting against—The Cito. 
graph, Lynchburg College. 


Stay Home 


If American college students are he- 
ginning to suspect that democracy in 
this country is threatened more by 
what happens within than without our 
borders ; if they recognize, in the face 
of what some feverish persons tell 
them, that our greatest bulwark 
against totalitarianism is to make our 
democracy work healthfully at home: 
if they perceive that democracy and 
the rights of minorities can be secured 
abroad only when the masses of the 
European themselves _ effect 

reforms which 
alone can be the sure basis for a hu- 


peoples 
far-reaching social 
mane way of life; if we youth are be- 
ginning to have such inklings about 
national and international affairs, then 
we are on our way toward getting a 
political education. — University of 
California. 


On Sororities 


You pay your money and take your 
choice. Ideals and fluff are to be had 
for the asking; the chief difference is 
that one organization is out in the 
open and the other has to be discov- 
ered. The mystic haze surrounding a 
secret society belongs only to fairy 
tales. Sororities only define more 
sharply the natural tendency of any 
group toward cliques. True, from a 
far-sighted viewpoint the Greek letter 
system may be a useless thing. But 
from the same viewpoint automobiles 
may be crude too—but until something 
better takes its place we do our best to 
improve our automobiles.—The Daily 
Northwestern. 


Five Bands to Play 


at War Dance 


Headline in the Washington State 
Evergreen. 


In some ways we have improved on 
the Indian !—Ep. 
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Halt Hysteria 


Those who write the history of our times will record 
as a symptom of the mounting war feeling of the year 
1941 the abduction into the army of twenty-eight-year- 
old Frank Moncada, an unemployed laborer who is a 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses and a conscientious 
objector. News pictures show Moncada being carried 
bodily into a truck by army guards at the Jamaica 
(N. Y.) induction center on March 19 after he had 
refused to take the army oath. 

At Camp Upton he refused to eat and “talked inco- 
herently,” according to the commanding officer. He 
was committed to the post hospital ; transferred to Fort 
Jay; released on furlough; ordered back to Fort Jay. 

It is reported that the War Department has decreed 
that there be no more episodes like this one. The Se- 
lective Service Act makes provisions for conscientious 
objectors. But it is an informed public opinion which 
sets the standard for the action in army as well as in 
civilian circles. It is up to each individual to help up- 
hold the spirit of fairness and tolerance with which the 
law should be observed. 
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What Labor Wants 


It is important to keep our heads about the extent 
and seriousness of the strike situation. We have Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s word that only one-fourth of 1% of 
working time has been lost through strikes in basic de- 
fense industries. Illness and industrial accidents last 
year caused 130 times as much time lost as strikes. 

It is necessary to remember that the cause of the 
strikes is not a sinister plot to undermine the national 
life. Foreseeing a higher cost of living, labor natu- 
rally wants its share in the profits of the present ex- 
panding economy. As old contracts expire labor wants 
assurance that the new contracts will provide increases 
to meet the higher costs ahead. 

Labor’s desire to achieve the maximum of union 
recognition springs from the justifiable fear that, with- 
out a strong united front, it may be open to a repeti- 
tion of the terrific attack of industry upon labor after 
World War I. Already certain units of industry are 
using the defense program as a blind for covert at- 
tacks. A number of concerns have consistently re- 
fused to abide by the provisions of the Wagner Act, 
and they are doing their utmost to push the blame for 
tie-ups in defense industries on the shoulders of labor. 


On the Other Hand 


There are wrongs as well as rights on labor’s side. 
We know, for one thing, that the “thin red line” of 
Communism in the labor movement distorts the pic- 
ture. Because of the influence of Communism we 
cannot be sure that sweet reasonableness characterizes 
all of labor’s demands. We recognize, too, that the 
jurisdictional fights between the CIO and the AF of L 
are out of place in the present crucial situation. And 
we lament such excrescences as excessively high union 
initiation fees and other forms of racketeering in the 
labor movement. We are concerned also about the con- 
tinuance of racial discrimination in the labor move- 
ment. Negroes who have not experienced democracy 
cannot be expected to enter enthusiastically into the 
struggle for its preservation. 


John @. Public 


Defense preparations concern not merely capital and 
labor, but the whole country. A promising factor to- 
day is the existence of agencies and legislation to safe- 
guard the interest of the general public in labor-em- 
ployer conflict. Attacks on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, on the National Labor Relations Board and the 
Conciliation Service of the Labor Department should 
be met with the full force of public opinion. These 
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represent intelligent attempt to organize with as little 
tension as possible the nation’s industrial relations. 
Collective bargaining eliminates wasteful strikes and 


costly disruption of industrial processes. Control of 
wages and hours and working conditions is a valuable 
tool in maintaining balance in the present national 
economy. The public is served by the introduction of 
democratic procedure where too often cut-throat war- 
fare had held sway. 

Any attack on labor’s rights under the prevailing 
statutes should be held suspect. Not only should Con- 
gress be kept under a watchful eye, but state legisla- 
tures too. The latter are beginning to do some queer 
things about the right to strike, to organize, and to 
control hours and wages. 

Further, we need to watch ourselves, lest we make 
hasty generalizations. In the complex business of labor- 
relations reliable information is hard to get while a 
strike is in progress. Snap judgments by the public 
may do more harm than good. We need to watch for 
accurate and objective reporting of labor troubles. 
Look at the Nation as well as your daily newspaper. 
The news releases of Federal Council of Churches in 
this area are carefully reported. When you get accu- 
rate information don’t keep it to yourself, pass it on! 


Christ or Chaos 


On all sides are people whose inner security and pur- 
pose has been eaten away by the events and doubts 
which have shaken the world to its foundations. The 
tragedy of such lives is that they are dominated by 
circumstances and drift aimlessly, with no home ports 
and no guides in the storm. Underneath a self-confident 
exterior the individual tries desperately to shut out 
from consciousness the uncertainties which gnaw 
insistently. 

Catastrophes of this kind challenge the individual to 
face the facts and try to do some honest thinking. Such 
thinking must be aware of what Professor Hocking 
has called “the great contagious devotions of mankind.” 
Chief among these remains imperishably today the 
Christian faith, which is belief in and loyality to Christ. 
For the modern world and for modern man the alterna- 
tive is Christ or chaos. In the unchanging personality 
of Christ men may find something which is more pow- 
erful than circumstances and is a satisfying answer to 
doubts and fears. 


“Must”? Reading on Feeding Europe 


Summaries of authoritative factual discussions of the 
thorny problem of feeding Europe are found in the May 
issue of The Readers Digest. Dr. Karl Brandt, economist 
of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University, and 
formetly professor of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, is the author of “Food as a Political In- 
strument in Europe” (reprinted from Foreign Affairs, 
April). “The American public,” he says, “is not yet aware 
of the full implications of what is really going on in con- 
nection with Europe's production, distribution and con- 
sumption of food. In the totalitarian state, food has ceased 
to be simply food as we know it. It has become a complete 
chest of tools. The second article is a condensation of first 
chapter of Lars Moen’s recent book, Under the Iron Heel. 
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Guest Editorial 


WHERE AMERICAN CHRISTIANS 
AGREE ABOUT WAR AND PEACE 


In spite of differences among American Christians 
over present world issues, there are many important 
convictions which they hold in common. In the effoy 
to emphasize significant agreements we venture to sug. 
gest that at least on four points pacifist and non-pacifig 
Christians stand on substantially common ground, 

We all agree, in the first place, that war is an eyjj 
of overpowering magnitude. Not even the most milj. 
tant Christian will now regard war as a holy crusade 

We are agreed that the philosophy of government 
and of social ethics embodied in the political instity- 
tions of England and the United States more nearly 
approximates the Christian ideal than do the principles 
and philosophy of Nazism. This does not mean that 
we are blind to the economic injustices and racial dis- 
criminations too long practiced by democracies. 

Another point of agreement is the common concern 
to defend the rights of conscience in the individual 
Christian. Doubtless there is a danger that an increas- 
ing mood of hysteria and fear might weaken the pres- 
ent attitude of respect for the conscientious objector, 
but as matters now stand the churches give evidence 
of their intention to make a full place in their fellow- 
ship for the conscientious objector. 

American Christians also have an impressive agree- 
ment as to the kind of world order which they seek 
after the war. They are realizing that a radical reor- 
ganization of the political structure is necessary. They 
unite in saying that the absolute and unqualified soy- 
ereignty of the national state is an anachronism. 
Thoughtful pacifists and non-pacifists alike insist that 
there must be’ some form of international political or- 
ganization which would be consistent in principle with 
ecumenical Christianity. As to what form it should 
take they may be uncertain, but more and more they 
agree that some kind of federal structure is called for 
in which each nation will delegate to a central author- 
ity the administration of certain areas of political and 
economic responsibility that are essential to the justice 
and order of all. They also know that such a federal- 
ized political structure must provide that all peoples 
shall have access on equitable terms to the natural re- 
sources and markets of the world. 

We can agree, also, as to the attitude which we want 
the Church, as a corporate body, to take. Its great 
task and opportunity are to preserve the Christian fel- 
lowship around the world so that there shall be at 
least one society which stands for a universal fellow- 
ship under the universal sovereignty of God. So even 
those who as citizens ardently advocate American sup- 
port for Great Britain do not want to see the Church 
give its blessing to any war, or be used merely to pro- 
mote national morale. They want the Church in war- 
time, as in every other time, to concentrate on its own 
distinctive ecumenical mission, without which no inter- 
national structure of justice and permanent peace will 
be possible. —From Federal Council Bulletin 
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camp. 


IT’S A SOLDIER’S WORLD 








Charles West 


THE student faces a hard, cold fact as he steps out 
of college for summer, or for good, this June. 
living in a soldier’s world. 

Realization of this fact has come suddenly to the col- 
lege community. Last September, Selective Service was 
a story in the headlines. Today it has touched the life 
of every campus. Last September stories of militariza- 
tion, of all-out defense, of war, were an editor’s bad 
dream; youth went on with plans for medicine, law, or 
business, confident that the headlines would never be- 
come a reality. Today thousands of men are in army 
camps; thousands more are on call. No man who is 
physically fit can reasonably expect to avoid becoming 
a soldier, and only the optimist will give him an even 
chance of returning to civil life at the end of a year. 
This is the world of planned defense where every man 
must count as a cog in the war machinery. It is a 
soldier’s world. 


He is 


“I'm Studying for the Draft’ 

As they face these facts, which culminate in the draft, 
college students’ reactions are mixed and varied. A few 
belligerent souls have thrown themselves into the war 
with militant enthusiasm. A few hardy pacifists have 
declared an all-out opposition. But in the minds of the 
great majority are resignation, doubt, and questions 
searching deep into the meaning of life. 

Of resignation little need be said. 

“My major?” With a cynical smile a Siwash student 
replied, “I’m studying for the draft.” 

What else is there to study for, asks Joe College, than 
that which will be one’s certain fate soon after reaching 
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twenty-one? What else is there to live for, than the 
present which is still free, when the future offers noth- 
ing but a soldier’s existence, ending possibly in war 
and death? Epicurus again is in vogue. 

Resignation is not possible, however, to other thou- 
sands who had been using their freedom to plan a life 
of service and value in peacetime, nor to those whose 
spiritual vision demands that they look even into this 
new situation for some evidence of the will of God. 
It is not easy for college men of this type to accept the 
idea of a life planned by others. It is not easy for 
them to give up the idea of free inquiry and thought, 
of free moral decision. From these men come the ques- 
tions to which the soldier’s world must find an answer. 
What hope is there that draftees may be returned to 
their homes in the future, equipped to share in the job 
of peacetime reconstruction? What is being done 
in the training camps to keep the soldier from degen- 
erating into a machine—to develop his spiritual, his 
ethical and social acuteness ? 





Leisure —for What? 

The average draft camp may vary in size from 1,000 
to almost 40,000, but all have certain features in com- 
mon. They are all new in their growth, and suffer 
from all of the problems which newness bring. In all 
of them recreational, social and religious work is under 
the direction of a chaplain and a morale officer on the 
grounds, and near most of them has grown a “boom 
town” to which soldiers flock on leave, and which 
creates one of the greatest problems of the soldier’s 
world. 
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The government has adopted a new policy with re- 
gard to its military camps during this war. No longer 
do we find the civilian organizations, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, or other recreation or welfare huts or tents 
within the camp itself. The army has taken over the 
direction of all religious and welfare work within the 
camps, which places greater responsibility upon the 
chaplains and morale officers. The task of building up 
and maintaining the morale of the army is looked upon 
seriously enough so that an entirely new division has 
been set up within the War Department which has this 
definite assignment and responsibility. The chaplains 
have been relieved of recreational and athletic assign- 
ments, so that their main task of building the religious 
and moral side of camp life is now given right of way. 

The chaplain’s opportunities for service come in look- 
ing out for the general welfare of the men in camp. He 
helps maladjusted youths make the transition from 
civilian to army life; he conducts religious services and 
educational work. This job some men have filled with 
extraordinary ability and spiritual insight. One letter 
from. Fort Dix remarks: “In my opinion the priest 
(Captain-Chaplain) does more to help develop the 
proper attitude toward army life than the officers put 
together. The transition is difficult for most of the 
men and if all selectees could hear his sermon to new 
men it would be less difficult for them to accept this 
radical change.” 

The chaplain, however, is only one man, battling 
against other elements of the camp which tear down his 
work. To quote from the same letter’s next sentence: 
“Most of the non-commissioned officers are dopes who 
maintain discipline through threats and domineering. 
I have yet to hear a sensible reason given for an order. 
They are followed usually by a threat of K.P. or 
worse if something or other is not done right. We 
are not allowed to speak to commissioned officers un- 
less addressed by them. It is difficult to choose 
friends here. There are so few men whose favorite 
pastime is not escapades 
Certainly 


and discussing 
(mostly imaginary, I suppose) with women. 


swearing 


It is the one 
way many men know to be accepted as a regular guy.” 

The recreational program, at least at Fort Dix, has 
been inadaquate. 


these men were different incivilian life 


Dances are held every week, but the 
largest hall on the grounds holds 200 people, and there 
are 1,800 in camp. Lack of space similarly nips other 
activities in the bud. 

Off the grounds, with the nearest town as a nucleus, 
lies today’s “boom town.” It is designed almost ex- 
clusively for the soldier on leave, by those who want his 
money, and includes every diversion 


type of from 
juke joints and beer parlors to houses of prostituticn, 
Here the 
animal 


all grown up since the camp was founded. 


soldier finds a recreation which satisfies his 
instincts at the expense of his pocketbook and his 
morality. Yet 
satisfied with that alone, evidence which is supplied 
by the success of the work so far of the United Ser- 


vice Organizations. 


there are strong evidences he is not 
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Their leave only half gone, these soldiers sleep it 
out in the bus station. There’s nothing else to do, 





The floor, you might say, is crowded. 


USO Takes Form 

The United Service Organizations is a combination 
of six organizations which have been active in the field 
of soldier-welfare since the opening shots of the last 
war. They are the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Sal- 
vation Army, the Jewish Welfare Board, the National 
Catholic Community Service, the National Travelers 
Aid Association. Their aim, in this war, as in the last, 
is to provide constructive and healthy recreation and 
religious orientation in the life of the men in army 
camps. Already some of them are at work. The 
Y.M.C.A. at this moment is organizing, in the little 
village of Wrightstown outside of Fort Dix, a center 
in which there will be the proverbial fifty-seven va- 
rieties of social, educational, athletic, interest and talent 
clubs for the soldier on leave. 
By coordination, however, of the work of its mem- 
bers, the national government, and the local communi- 
ties, the USO hopes to raise the standards of welfare 
work in army camps far above all previous records. 
A bill is now before Congress to provide 150 million 
dollars for community service work near the draft 
(Turn to page 164) 
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In a Concentration Camp 


Eye-witness View of a Refugee Camp, “Somewhere in Europe” 


(Because the very life of the writer would be: 
endangered his name cannot be given nor can 
the name or location of the camp be divulged.) 


J HAVE been promising you a letter about the con- 
centration camps where | have been doing relief work 
—and here you have it. You may think it pretty strong 
stuff, but it gives only a faint image of life in these 
areas of bankrupt civilization. 

Today I acquired a real treasure. It is a beauti- 
fully-wrought airplane model: bi-motor, wing-spread 
about eight inches, everything in perfect proportion. 
It is made of bits of aluminum; colored celluloid make 
the windows ‘and cock-pit, and even the emblems in 
wings and tail. The three landing wheels are movable, 
the two propellers will turn if you blow on them. Look 
through the celluloid windows against the light and you 
see the silhouettes of passengers. The plane is a work 
of art. And it was made from scraps of an old alumi- 
num mess-kit, two broken files, a pocket knife and 
endless patience and ingenuity. It cost months of per- 
sistent effort, and I bought it for the equivalent of an 
American dollar. 


Horror, Ine. 


You would think my tiny plane even more remark- 
able if you could see the camp where its maker has 
been interned for a year. This camp is a great sprawl- 
ing drab nightmare of a place—row upon row of low 
wooden barracks squatting dully in a vast grey waste. 
Not a tree is in sight, not a blade of grass. In winter 
it is open to a steady cold blow from the north and the 
summer sun beats down without pity. The barracks 
are divided into sectors, each sector surrounded by a 
ten-foot mass of tangled barbed wire. On the “main 








” 





“A thousand men stroll up and down 
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street” of each sector a thousand men stroll up and 
down. They do this today, and they have done it every 
day since they have come here. There is nothing else 
to do. In a side street men are bartering all sorts of 
primitive possessions—a few bits of stale bread, some 
doubtful looking sardines, a couple of shriveled apples, 
a shirt, handiwork—most of it crude. But it was here 
that I bought my beautiful airplane. 

There are no beds in these bare huts. But here and 
there an inventive—and lucky—individual has managed 
to rig up a substitute. One man had found a sheet of 
corrugated iron roofing about four feet long—not long 
enough to permit its owner to stretch out on it, but 
at least he was off the vermin-infested dirt floor. Some 
of these men and women have been living here for two 
years or more. Like the corrugated iron bed, any bit 
of furniture is the sheerest luxury. Unless one’s fam- 
ily or friends have sent him a tin plate, knife, fork 
and spoon, a man here must eat with his fingers, out 
of any old tin can he can get hold of. I watched one 
of these camps moving to another place the other day, 
and noted the pitiful possessions they carried—old food 
cans turned into crude buckets, a few thin blankets. 

We were shown around by the man in charge—smil- 
ing, fiftyish. He insisted on entertaining us at the end 
of our visit with “coffee” and small hard biscuits, which 
looked like American dog-biscuits. His “room” is one 
end of a dingy barrack, but it has a floor. The furni- 
ture consists of a board nailed against the wall to make 
a table, and four stools; yet the hospitality of this man 
was as gracious as if he were back in Washington, 
where just a few years ago he was a military attache 
representing his native country. 

This man introduced Peter, seventeen years old. 
Peter has a beautiful, spiritual face; he has great dark 
eyes, a cautiously friendly smile. On his cheek is a 
small scar. Three years ago, with a whole company of 
other soldiers, he was captured, stood against a wall, 
mowed down by a machine-gun fusillade. After the 
salvo anyone still kicking was finished off by a bullet 
from an officer’s pistol. In Peter’s case the projectile 
went in under the jaw and came out through the cheek 
and he lived to crawl away and rejoin his comrades. 
He was fourteen then. Life saved him by a miracle— 
for how many more years of concentration camp exist- 
ence, no one knows. 


One Color Spot 


Our tour of inspection included the “library” con- 
structed with great devotion by the internees. The low 
barrack has larger windows than ordinarily; the rafters 
and the railing around the librarian’s desk have been 
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painted a bright blue, the only touch of color in the 
whole camp. The leader told us proudly that the entire 
expense for building this room was twenty pounds of 
nails and six pounds of paint. There are crude benches 
and tables, and a black-board, so that classes and lec- 
tures can be held. The store of books consists of a 
small collection furnished by an international relief or- 


ganization. The same organization has promised to 
provide tools for workshops. With the tools the men 
will make games—chess, checkers, etc. Some of these 
games will be used in this camp; others the makers 
hope to sell outside the camp. Several days ago an 
American social service organization had given a set of 
musical instruments, for a camp orchestra. The arrival 
of these caused vast excitement and there was keen 
competition for membership in the orchestra. Only 
the best musicians were to be permitted to use these 
beautiful instruments. Indeed several men were work- 
ing on the composition of a hymn to America, in grati- 
tude to those who had contributed the money for these 
instruments. 

In the women’s camp there are two thousand women, 
children and adolescent boys, who do the camp chores. 
Here conditions are slightly better, because the bar- 
racks have floors, and there are crude benches to serve 
as beds. Eighty to a hundred women and children 
crowded into one room do not offer much privacy, as 
you may imagine. A Swiss organization furnishes a 
small amount of milk daily for the younger children. 
And we found the food in the women’s camp slightly 











At least twenty thousand students are 
living in the prison camps of Europe 
The moral and psychological problems created by 
crowded existence in these isolated camps defy the 
imagination of persons who are living under normal 
conditions. The one thing that will save these prisoners 
from despair, from moral disintegration, is a program 
of purposeful activities. In most camps this program 
revolves around the “university,” organized by outside 
relief organizations. 


The “university” consists usually of a single room, 
where from early morning until night courses are given 
in all imaginable branches of study. In another room, 
separated by a none too sound-proof wall, rehearsals 
for theatre and orchestra are held, and social activities 
go on. The resulting hubbub calls for a prodigious 


effort of will and concentration! But good work is done. 


The World Student Service Fund goal is $100,000 for 
student relief in Europe and Asia. 


By May first we had raised less than $45,000. 


The urgency is obvious 








better than in the men’s section, though the less said 
about the food, anywhere, the better. At the side of 
the camp next to the men’s section a row of women 
sat in the sand, or stood against their side of the ten. 
foot maze of barbed wire talking to men leaning againg 
the wire on their side. In some ways such near cop. 
tact is more terrible than if men and women were jp 
completely different parts of the camp. 


Gestapo Knocked 


At another camp, I arrived just as four thousand 
Jews came through in a sealed train. The barracks 
were not ready for them; workmen were in process of 
installing electric wiring and other amenities, to say 
nothing of badly needed roof repair. But here were 
all those people—thousands of men and women and 
children. The majority of the adults are grey-haired, 
fine looking, well-dressed folk, some in fur coats, about 
as many men as women. They came from Mannheim 
and Frankfort and Dusseldorf. Last Tuesday the 
Gestapo knocked at their doors and gave them, some 
an hour some half that time, to prepare to go into exile, 
In the three days since then they have never been out 
of their trains, and they arrived here to be herded di- 
rectly into trucks and hauled out to the camp. A cold, 
pelting rain begins suddenly, and here are these open 
trucks jammed with helpless people sitting on their 





baggage. How quiet they all are—no chatter, no com- 
plaints. There is a tragic dignity about these exiles, 


with no hope of anything in the future other than 
existence in a place like this. 

The Commandant was called away and as I| waited 
outside his office | watched life as it goes on here. Again 
a vast expanse of bare plain, row after row of low 
wooden barracks, no color, nothing green. 
inhabitants have been here two years and they haven't 
much left in the way of clothes. Camp fare has made 
them all as thin as sticks—their poor legs and ankles 
so bony it hurts to look at them. There are women, 
too, pitiful in their attempts to appear well-dressed, 
most of them wearing galoshes instead of shoes. Some 
of the very chic wear shiny rubber boots—the mud 
does not splash their stockings, if they have any. 

While I watched and waited, I began to wonder what 
I would do if I were suddenly forced to remain in a 
camp like this. I’d hope to have heavy warm clothes, 
and at least a blanket. And I’d make up my mind at 
the outset to keep myself mentally busy; write so much 
a day, work at some sort of mental problems. But 
the more I tried to imagine myself in this place, the 
less I was able to think constructively. A panic seized 
me and I wanted to get away just as soon as I could. 
I walked through the rain to the garage and waited 
impatiently for a truck. One came. I got in beside 
the driver and to my horror he turned around and drove 
back into camp, the whole length of the main street. 
Suppose the guard would not let me out? I had no 
pass to leave the camp, and I might suddenly be caught 
here like these thousands of tragic people. But no one 
stopped us, and I heaved a great sigh as we drove out 
past the last rows of barbed wire. 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD 


* 


By Walter W. Van Kirk 


THERE will be a world of tomorrow. Many doubt 
this. Among these doubters are many students. They 
ge a world in chaos. They are frightened by what 
they read in the daily press. They listen to radio com- 
mentators and their fears are multiplied. They hear 
politicians and not a few professors predicting the end 
of western civilization. Prophets of doom are every- 
where and it would be strange if they did not find their 
way into college halls and bedevil the mind and dis- 
tort the perspective of undergraduates. This spirit of 
defeatism must be uprooted and it must be uprooted 
by students who are able to see beyond the scare head- 
lines of a secular press. To the Christian student move- 
ment of the United States has come the opportunity to 
pioneer its way into a brave new world. Will the 
necessary leadership be forthcoming? I believe it will. 

In America and elsewhere many minds are at work 
on the problems with which the post-war world will 
he confronted. The World Council of Churches is con- 
stantly studying the issues with which men will be re- 
quired to deal when the shooting is over. The Federal 
Council of Churches has instituted a Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. Amer- 
ican Jewry has set up a similar body. The Catholic 
Association for International Peace has done likewise. 
In England churchmen are addressing themselves to 
the creation of a Christian world order. Even in those 
countries dominated by the Nazis there are undercover 
movements planning for the establishment of a new 
international society. The Pope has spoken, not once, 
but many times, and in these utterances the Roman 
Catholic world is summoned to give of itself to the 
end that nations may walk in the paths of peace. 

In the light of this fact what will American students 
do? Will they supinely submit to the despair of those 
whose vision has taken flight? Or will they demon- 
strate their fitness to be tomorrow’s leaders by build- 
ing for the future at the precise moment when the 
present is being destroyed? The shape of things to 
come will be determined, in part, by the answer to this 
question. 


Through a Glass, Darkly 

Let us look at the record. 

First, the Malvern Conference. A frontal attack 
was directed against the injustices of an economic sys- 
tem in which was nurtured the seeds of war. The pro- 
duction of material wealth, per se, with its attendant 
evils was roundly condemned. “The system under 
which we have lived,” it was said, “has been a predis- 
posing cause of war even though those who direct and 
profit by it have desired peace.” And how is this sys- 
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tem to be corrected? In the judgment of the Malvern 
delegates, “we must recover reverence for the earth 
and its resources, treating it no longer as a reservoir 
of potential wealth to be exploited but as a store house 
of divine bounty on which we utterly depend.” It was 
recommended that “the monetary system be so admin- 
istered that what the community can produce is made 
available to the members of the community, the satis- 
faction of human needs being accepted as the only true 
end of production.” The aim set forth was the unifica- 
tion of Europe as “a cooperative commonwealth.” 
srave words, these, but brave words are called for if 
we are to have a brave new world. 


Second, the proposals of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Leaders of England. Fifteen months follow- 
ing the outbreak of the war in Europe the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York; Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, and Wal- 
ter H. Armstrong, Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council, put forward joint proposals for the 
consideration of statesmen after the war. They pro- 
posed that: “Extreme inequality of wealth should be 
abolished. Every child, regardless of race or class, 
should have equal opportunities for education suitable 
to its peculiar capacities. The family as a social unit 
must be safeguarded. The sense of a divine vocation 
must be restored to man’s daily work. Resources of 
the earth should be used as God’s gifts for the whole 
human race and used with due consideration for the 
needs of present and future generations. The right 
to life and independence of all nations, large, small, 
strong, or weak, must be safeguarded. Disarmament 
must be mutually accepted, organic and progressive, 
both in letter and spirit. International institutions must 
be created or recast to insure the loyal and faithful 
execution of international agreements. Real needs and 
just demands of nations and peoples should be benevo- 
lently examined. <A peace settlement must be dictated 
by a sense of acute responsibility which weighs human 
statutes according to the holy, unshakable rules of di- 
vine law.” 

Third, the peace aims enunciated by Pope Pius. The 
Pontiff declared that “the fundamental condition of a 
just and honorable peace is to assure the right to life 
and independence of all nations, large, small, strong or 
weak.” “One nation’s will” said the Pope, “must 
never be tantamount to a death sentence for another.” 
The Primate of Rome contended that “nations must be 
liberated from the heavy slavery of armaments and the 
danger that material force instead of serving to protect 
rights become the tyrannical violator of them.” Some- 
what later Pope Pius laid down five prerequisites for a 
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When “Amsterdam” convened in August, 1939, war clouds 
gates—in China, India and wherever it is still possible to meet freely—are working and praying for a world in which 


justice with peace will prevail. 


new world order: triumph over hate; triumph over 
mistrust; triumph over the distressing principles that 
utility is a basis of law and right, and that might makes 
right ; triumph over those germs of conflict which con- 
sist in two-sided differences in the field of world econ- 
omy—to arrive at arrangements which would give to 
every state the medium necessary for insuring the 
proper standard of living for its own citizens of every 
rank; triumph over the spirit of cold egoism which, 
fearless in its might, easily leads to violation not only 
of the honor and sovereignty of states but of the right- 
eous, wholesome and disciplined liberty of citizens as 
well. 

Fourth, the Madras Conference, which brought to- 
gether missionary leaders from the four ends of the 
earth, called for an effective system of international 
“While the Christian Church is not 
called upon to determine the purely technical aspects 
of government,” it was said, “Christians should com- 
mit themselves to the promotion of international co- 
operation. 


organization. 


An effective system of international organ- 
ization is necessary to provide peaceful and legal means 
for political and economic change and to coordinate 
national policies to meet economic and social problems.” 

Fifth, the International Conference of Lay Experts 
and Ecumenical Leaders convened by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches within two months of the firing of Ger- 
man cannon in Poland, issued a Memorandum which 
stressed the application of Christian principles to the 
practice of national sovereignty. With respect to col- 
onies the conference declared that “indigenous peoples 
must not be treated as pawns of international policy ; 
that the paramount aim of the governments concerned 
[with colonies] must be the moral, social and material 
welfare of the native population; that the denial of 
essential rights upon the basis of race discrimination 
be recognized as inconsistent with the welfare of gov- 
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were ominous over Europe. Two years later, groups of dele. 


(Photo shows India in review at Amsterdam.) 


erned peoples; that militarization of native peoples be 
forbidden; that the principle of economic equality be 
recognized, subject always to the paramount claims of 
native economic welfare. .. .” 

Sixth, the Oxford Conference (1937), the most rep- 
resentative gathering of non-Roman Christians ever 
convened, expressed the judgment that “So far as the 
present evil is political the heart of it is to be found 
in the claim of each national state to be judge in its 
own cause. The abandonment of that claim, and the 
abrogation of absolute national sovereignty, at least to 
that extent, is‘a duty that the Church should urge upon 
the nations.” This world gathering of Christians also 
agreed that “The unequal distribution of natural boun- 
ties is one of the causes of war, if control is used to 
create a monopoly of national advantages. Christian 
people should move their governments to abstain from 
such policies and to provide a reasonable equality of 
economic opportunity.” 

Seventh, The National 
Churches and the 


Study Conference on the 
International Situation (1940), 
adopted and sent to the churches a message from which 
the following is taken: “If the peace which comes after 
the present war is anything but a prelude to another 
conflict, the United States for its own sake and for 
the sake of humanity will have to renounce its polit 
cal and economic isolation and identify itself with 
other nations in the creation of a world government.” 

This Conference, too, regarded reparations, embat- 
goes, trade and currency restrictions, quotas and tariffs, 
no less than cannon and bombing planes as “potential 
instruments of war.” “These too,” it was held, “must 
be renounced, if peace with justice is to prevail.” Eco 
nomic elements of tomorrow’s world, as foreseen by 
these three hundred churchmen representing twenty- 
three communions, were the improvement of labor 
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BEYOND TOLERANCE 


* 


Herbert L. Seamans 


* 





TOLERANCE is not enough. Understanding, ap- The University Religious Conference of the Univer- 
jation, cooperation are more meaningful. sity of California in Los Angeles, which includes four- 
This is the discovery that many hundreds of stu- teen religious bodies, has helped to pioneer in inter- 
dents throughout the country are making about their faith cooperation. The Conference is an influential 
attitudes toward different religious faiths. It is the feature of campus life. Under its auspices several 
hasis of the extraordinary development in interfaith series of radio programs are conducted weekly. 
work that has taken place during the past few years. 
Many Christian students who had never been inside Permanent Councils 
a synogogue have found that the Jewish service is im- In order to continue the interest which interfaith co- 
pressive and full of meaning to them. Many Jewish operation creates, interfaith councils have been set up 
students have discovered the richness and significance in many universities. The University of Nebraska 
f dele. | of Christianity. and the University of Louisville have councils which 
which Intercollegiate conferences expressly pointed at de- might serve as models for other campuses. The per- 
veloping understanding and respect for other faiths manent conference at the University of California in 
have been held in dozens of colleges and universities. Los Angeles is another example. These councils do 
les be} The students who have taken part have unhesitatingly not seek to impose uniform views on everybody, but 
ity be ' expressed their enthusiasm for the programs and told to cultivate understanding among the various faiths. 
mS Ol» how they have opened new vistas and pushed back the The constitution of the council at the University of 
limits of mind and imagination. Nebraska recognizes the common mission of all re- 
t rep. Through publications, radio programs, classes, per- ligious groups on the campus. The council states its 
| ever} manent councils, joint services, the program of inter- purpose 8 the a of me Unt 
~ the faith has been breaking down the boundaries of mere ee ee the state by maiutalanig: upleinay amy 
tound a cee, « Be erie : moral ideals.” 
in ite | Passive tolerance and substituting the active under- SO eS teuun tian tamale Oe 
standing and appreciation which is the hallmark of real nAerIER WOEK 3 SON See ee ee 
1d the iin. We come tk op vl : ; ’ the establishment of a headquarters for all faiths on 
gence. No cause is so vital in a world where aot . , ‘ 
ast 1 bigotry and fanaticism threaten the foundations of the campus and the publication of interfaith: baletins. 
Eine culture. On some campuses awards have been created to be 


S also oie made to those who do the most for interfaith relations. 
At Smith College a new course in the relations be- 


boun- Par sateen: ; An endowed non-denominational chapel was recently 
sed to | tween Judaism and Christianity has been inaugurated given to the University of Indiana by Dr. Frank O. 
ristian ol <email aaa Sew, The entire class at- Beck and his wife. The chapel will be located at the 
from : ac ee at the Jewish Temple in center of the campus, symbolizing the centrality of re- 
ity of Springfield, Mass., learning the significance of this im- ligion for all universities, and it will be available to 


portant event in the Jewish year from Rabbi Judah 
n the, Cahn. Representatives of Judaism, Catholicism, and 
940). Protestantism at the University of Connecticut made 
which | @ similar joint trip to Seder services at Storrs, Conn. 
after Everywhere conferences and seminar discussions are 
wikia being held to consolidate the forces of religion. At 
d for} >tanford, Cornell, Southern Methodist University, 
politi- the University of Georgia, the University of California, 
with} te University of Alabama students have witnessed the 
nent.”| Power of united spiritual leadership and the intellectual 
we and moral stimulus which arises from frank and fear- 


all religious groups. A weekly calendar of events 
known as “The Voice of Religion” helps to focus at- 
tention on the services and other activities. 


ariffs.| (ess exchange of views. 

ential Views of the different faiths about the “Nature of 
‘onal Man” were discussed by prominent religious leaders 
Eco-} *t the University of Michigan’s series of lectures. Dr. 
on ie Martin Fisher, of the University of Cincinnati; Dr. 
venty- Robert Calhoun, of Yale; Rabbi Abba H. Silver of 


Cleveland ; : - Robert Slavi E ttee Cs s. BYnt. 
labor ad ene nd Dr. Robert Slavin of the Catholic Uni Interfaith work is already an “established tradition” at 
ersity, were the speakers. Earl Hall, Columbia University. 
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Earl Hall at Columbia University is another non- 
denominational center which is a tribute to the belief 
of students, faculty and alumni in interfaith coopera- 


tion. A year ago a group of students conducted a 
seminar to discuss interfaith tensions. Alumni became 
interested in the outcome of the meeting, funds were 
raised, and on November 28, 1940, Earl Hall was dedi- 
cated as the center of religious activities at Columbia. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler presided at an 
impressive ceremony. 

Recently the Jewish B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations 
have contributed two awards of $300 each; these go 
to seniors at the University of Illinois and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, on the nomination of the Chris- 
tian organizations, for distinctive leadership in inter- 
faith activities. The award will be announced at the 
University of Alabama for the first time this June by 
President Richard C. Foster of the University. 


Interfaith **‘Teams” 


No interfaith program has been so striking and has had 
such a wide influence as the “panel” discussions. These 
panels consist of a Catholic, a Jew and a Protestant, 
who stage a discussion before a public assembly. Often 
such teams travel together, with scheduled appearances, 
before college and community meetings. Sometimes 
outstanding religious figures of the community par- 
ticipate in the panel. 

Students who have heard these discussions never for- 
get the experience of witnessing clergymen of different 
faiths conversing intelligently and with good humor 
about their mutual beliefs and problems. America is 
spiritually richer for the hundreds of such panels held 
throughout the country in the past decade or so. 

At Columbia, the Roman Catholic adviser, Reverend 
George Ford, recently sponsored such a program at 
Corpus Christi Church on the revealing subject, “Com- 
mon Criticisms I Have Heard of Others.” Here was 
a good chance to air all the suppressed likes and dis- 
likes which people often harbor without ever examin- 
ing them. A healthy attitude is fostered by getting 
these prejudices out into the open. Students find that 
they can disagree without being disagreeable; they 
can hold on to their differences and know why they 
hold them. 

Yale University has had the same kind of discus- 
sions with such distinguished theologians and thinkers 
participating as the Rev. Dr. W. E. Orchard, the dis- 
tinguished English Roman Catholic theologian, and the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Roberts, the former moderator of 
the United Church of Canada. Smaller groups meet 
afterward, in the separate colleges of the university, 
for more intimate discussion. 

The panels have met with enthusiastic receptions 
wherever they are held. At DePauw University after 
an ovation for one of the teams President Clyde E. 
Wildman said that everyone had been “greatly im- 
pressed with their spirit, their thinking and their atti- 
tude toward each other and toward the audience.” 

Over 3,000 persons jammed the hall at Colorado 
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State College of Education when one of the “teame 
was there, and the president of the college, George W 
Frasier, said “I have been told over and over again 
that the meeting was a very thrilling one. Frankly 
it was one of the finest meetings I have ever attended,” 


Why Interfaith? 


All the evidence points to the conclusion that inter. 
faith work is becoming an integral part of the actiy). 
ties of more and more student religious groups. Sty. 
dents are discovering that one of the surest ways to 
rethink their own convictions and win through to 
stronger and more fundamental religious views js 
through contact with those of different faiths and dif. 
ferent religious backgrounds. 

Differing religious views are so widespread and gp 
near at hand that they are often overlooked and re. 
garded only with tolerance but without complete yp- 
derstanding. Few students would take the position 
that they have nothing to learn from other faiths. Buy 
all too many may say that they do not want to make 
the effort. 

Interfaith activities are for those who do want to 
make the effort, those who believe that religion is an 
adventure and that the spiritual life must continue to 
grow if it is to survive. 

Jews, Catholics and Protestants unite in the belief 
that the meaning of life is to be found in God and 
that God has the qualities of goodness, love and jus- 
tice. All three faiths agree that a person’s first alle- 
giance is to God and to these values. 

This is their common cause. This is their common 
belief against all the forces of secularism which would 
overwhelm religion and sect. 

No responsible person wants to ignore or belittle 
the differences which do exist among the three faiths. 
These differences are very real. They may become, 
however, when understood and properly emphasized, 
a source of strength and a stimulus to spiritual growth. 
The right to differ and the value of differences are 
fundamental to human progress. 

Trying to understand others faiths does not mean 
giving up one’s own views. It does not mean spread- 
ing out thin or accepting any and every belief. It means 
rather going ever deeper in the search for truth and 
finding ever newer and richer meanings for the great 
fundamentals of religion. 


* 


Meet Mr. Zyxwythe 


The H. McArNo_p ZyxwyTHE in the Indianapolis 
telephone directory really is Robert Howard, newspapet 
man; Ernest Mcllwain of the Social Security office; 
and Kermit Arnold, a publicity man. The three, De- 
Pauw University graduates, room together and chip in 
on the telephone bill. The “Zyxwythe’” doesn’t mean 
anything—but it gives them the last listing in the book 
so their friends can find their number easily..—Asso- 
ciated Press 
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She Married No Angel 


A CHAPTER FROM LIFE 


* 


By Arthur Rugh 


Q@NE Sunday morning while I was in college I was 
sitting in church waiting for the service to begin. I 
looked across the room, attracted by a young lady who 
came in, took a seat. She was fine looking. That is the 
word, fine. She was well dressed. Her hair was espe- 
cially fine and her hat was just right. At that moment, 
two trails came together. 

We two were following parallel life trails. Both 
were headed for the mission field. There is a certain 
glow to life when youth is deeply devoted to Christ 
and his mission to men. It was in the light of that 
glow that we met and it is a good light under which to 
find your mate. 

Will some one kindly define what you mean by “fall- 
ing in love”? That experience is distinctly different 
from loving some one greatly. It is somehow related 
to the complementary natures of mates. Your life is 
unfinished, without rhythm, or something. You love 
many people and that helps; and then you fall in love 
with a kindred soul and life finds its rhythm. “Home 
is the hunter home from the hill, and the sailor home 
from the sea.” The orchestra is all there. 

Just before we were married I had begun a study of 
the Book of Acts, and the morning of our wedding day 
I had come to the chapter which begins “And after the 
tumult had ceased.” Quite so. That is what happens. 
Most of us are so patterned that the engine jumps and 
grinds and sputters until we have found another life 
which is the completion of ours and then “the tumult 
has ceased.” 


It’s NOT ALL MOONLIGHT 


Marriage is a fine source of discipline in life. It is 
an accepted principle in business and in government 
that a “double executive” situation will not work. Two 
people on the same job can not have final authority. 
I tried it once in a business project and the result was 
a muddled piece of work and a marred friendship. 
Happy married life does not include either party as 
final boss. It is not that kind of a partnership. Mar- 
riage does not carry with it any authority of position. 
The wife no longer promises to obey and the husband 
never did. That one should have the final word who 
has the clearest judgment or insight into the problem in 


hand. But who decides which judgment is the best 
one? Sometimes the answer is obvious, sometimes it 
isn’t. Then one individual must agree to a procedure 


which has not won his or her approval. To do this 
with full cooperation and enthusiasm disciplines your 
soul. 
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I read a wise article on “Domestic Discord.” The 
author said there were usually three causes — money, 
time and supervised telephone conversations. We 
solved the money problem. When and if there is any 
pay check “Mrs.” gets it, pays the bills if she can, 
saves a little if she can against a rainy day. If any- 
thing is left we divide it—I to pay my debts and buy 
a new red necktie at Woolworths, she to get something 
to give away to somebody. That is a basic improve- 
ment over having your timid wife who earns half the 
pay having to ask you for a dollar for a hair-do. 

The time factor we never solved; we are never ready 
at the same time to go anywhere. I know no solution. 

The supervised telephone conversation—we solved 
that. When I am called to the phone [ hold my other 
ear shut and can’t hear anything; and when “Mrs.” is 
wanted I go down street and don’t come back for 
twenty minutes. 

Happy marriage is not an accident but a great 
achievement at which both parties work with devotion. 
A lawyer with experience in divorce cases tells me that 
the danger of divorce cases is much increased when the 
wife works and has her own bank account. This is 
not an argument against the wife working, nor in 
favor of the husband having the only bank account. It 
is data in the direction of finding “zones of agreement” 
and it does help where both are working on the same 
job and adding to the same overdraft. 

One of the real problems in married life is the meta- 
morphosis of both parties in the play. Before marriage 
both dress their best, talk their best, are their best 
whenever they are together. Then one morning she 
sees him in pajamas that will go to the laundry Mon- 
day; he is shaving frantically, hoping to catch the 8:14 
and grouching because they were out late to a cheap 
movie and he is going to be late at the office. Well, he 
is the same fellow, and grand too, but not quite so 
grand as he was at the Junior Prom. Thete are dif- 
ficulties. 

A sense of humor helps. The insurance agent asked 
Phagan how he explained his robust health at the age of 
ninety. Pat said, “Well, when we were married I 
promised that whenever she lost her temper I would 
get my hat and go for a walk until the storm was over, 
and I’ve lived quite an outdoor life; maybe that ex- 
plains it.” 

As far as I know, the part that sex plays in happy 
married life has never been adequately written. It 
will require a generation which has been more wisely 
taught and has lived more wisely than our generation 
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MARRIAGE 


“IT believe: (1) that monogamic marriage, a product 
of human experience that has attempted every possible 
male and female relation, is the highest type of mar- 
riage, rooted in human needs, and is the only type that 
is compatible with the conditions and incentives of 
American life; (2) that no form of trial marriage can 
help youth meet its premarriage problems, but instead, 
trial marriage is a menace to the idealism, ethical char- 
acter, and feeling of commitment that successful mar- 
riage demands; (3) that although sex is a problem and 
an important part of marriage experience, it is not the 
chief value of marriage fellowship; (4) that sex ad- 
justment is not a technique, but an achievement through 
a unique fellowship which involves the total personality 
of both the man and the woman—premarriage experi- 
ence is no advantage but frequently is instead the chief 
cause of marriage maladjustment; (5) that modern 
American marriage assumes the equality of the sexes, 
and this equality forbids the double standard of morals 
before or after marriage; (6) that courtship is the 
American way of mating, and the greatest danger of its 
not functioning as such comes from an emphasis on the 
physical element in the man-woman association; (7) 
that hearsay, irresponsible misinformation, and half 
knowledge regarding marital adjustment, pregnancy, 
fertility, birth control, and other matters in this field 
that interest youth are causes of needless worry, fear, 
and often of tragedy, most of which can be prevented 
by the knowledge science gives; (8) that conscientious 
parenthood is not only desirable in marriage but through 
its opportunity for self-discipline, affection and fellow- 
ship is the most educating and maturing of human re- 
lationships.” 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, to his senior stu- 
dents in the course on Marriage, Sociology 
62, at the University of North Carolina. 








has, before that difficult function is fully answered in 
experience and in literature. Here is a factor in life 
more delicate than a harp, more powerful than a 
powder mine. It can be more beautiful than a Bee- 
thoven Symphony and more devasting than an August 
typhoon on the China coast. 

This much is clear: when two Christians make a 
determined effort to develop habits of appreciating 





beauty, of reverencing souls, despising selfish brute 
urges, rejoicing only in what will bring joy to another 
person, then the ignorance and evils of sex lose their 
force and sex can be part of life on the highest heights, 


BUT WORTH TRYING 


Some of the greatest souls in history were never 
married and lived very effectively alone, but marriage 
does make a lot of difference in life. Marriage com. 
pletes life or supplements it. Most of us were not 
meant to live alone. For most of us life without mar. 
riage is like an orchestra with half of the essential jn. 
strwnents gone. It is like an organ with only the black 
notes playing. There is something essential happens 
to life when you have come to know another life per- 
fectly; when there is no reserve, no pretense, when 
you are both exactly what you are and are shari 
life fully; and when that other life which completes 
yours is to you the finest, strongest, loveliest life you 
have met, then that influences life. 


Two folks put their all into a partnership—iife, time, 
possessions, love, all—not to see how much each can 
get out of the partnership but how much each can win 
for the other. It is a spiritual experience—the integra- 
tion of two souls in love. And, of course, its definition 
eludes our poor human language. 


In the great play Cyrano de Bergerac there is an un- 
forgettable scene. Roxanne is on the balcony in the 
gloaming. Cyrano is below saying goodnight. Then 
this dialogue: 


Roxanne—Are you still there? We were speaking of— 
Cyrano—A kiss. The word is sweet! 
What is a kiss when all is done? 
A promise given under seal—a vow 
Taken before the shrine of memory— 
A signature acknowledged—a rosy dot 
Over the i of loving—a secret whispered 
To listening lips apart—a moment made 
Immortal, with the rush of wings unseen— 
A sacrament of blossoms, a new song 
Sung by two hearts to an old simple tune— 
The ring of one horizon around two souls 
Together, all alone! 





So it is, and such is marriage when it is a spiritual 
experience. It is days made immortal with a rush of 
wings unseen, the ring of one horizon, the whole uni- 
verse for you found in the other life which God created 
to complete yours, and yours to complete hers. And 
when marriage is that spiritual experience it enriches 
life and gives it depth and power and meaning. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Seviet Occupation Liquidates Churches 


Reports from many areas indicate the pressure 
by police and propaganda which is being used against 
the Orthodox and Catholic Church in Soviet-occupied 
territories. In Esthonia and Bessarabia “religious dis- 
cussions” are being promoted with vigor under the 
slogan “Religion Makes the People Stupid.” In Latvia 
the separation of Church and State has eliminated the 
financial support of the Church and a number of church 
leaders “have departed on a journey eastward” (1.e., 
heen deported) . . . In Vilna, former capital of Lith- 
wania, twelve Catholic churches and the Orthodox 
Monastery have been closed. The former Catholic col- 
lege is now the headquarters of the Godless Movement. 
The one remaining Catholic seminary has been dis- 
solved. All Catholic priests under forty must serve in 
the Red Army. 

In Soviet-occupied Poland, the newspaper Lwowska- 
ya Pravda reports the “successes” of the Godless Move- 
ment. Three hundred churches and 62 synagogues 
have been closed. More than 3,000 clergymen have 
heen dismissed. Nearly 1,000 clergy-taught schools 
have been closed. Nineteen newspapers and magazines, 
formerly religious in character, are in the hands of the 
Godless Movement. But the paper warns that the 
Godless Movement cannot be satisfied with these suc- 
cesses, while hundreds of thousands of people still be- 
lieve in God and continue to go to church. 


Genuine Internationalism 

The Church continues to function as an international 
body in such ways as these: 

The National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon has appealed to Indian Christians for 20,- 
000 Rupees for distressed missions (particularly Ger- 
man and Scandinavian). The Council also has sent a 
special gift to the National Christian Council of China. 

In China $22,000 (national currency) has been raised 
for missions in distress. 

In the Congo, Christians have contributed frs. 16,400 
for the same purpose. 

The National Christian Council of Australia reports 
an appeal for £1,500 ($6,000) for Dutch missions in 
the Netherlands Indies. 

The Christian Council of South Africa has raised 
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£1,200 for the Finnish missions in Ovamboland and ap- 
pealed for the French missions in Batrotseland. 

In Britain a special appeal for distressed missions 
resulted in contributions of over £3,000. A committee 
in London has also raised £2,000 for the French mis- 
sions in Basutoland and Barotseland. 

In the United States, the Episcopal Church has for- 
warded $304,773 for Church of England missions. 
The Lutherans in 1940 sent $228,000 for the support 
of “orphaned” missionaries ministering to nearly a 
million Christians; they expect that twice that amount 
will be required in 1941. 


Ecumenical Conference in Toronto 


The North American Ecumenical Conference will be 
held June 3-5 in Toronto, Canada. It will be attended 
by delegates from the Churches in Canada and the 
United States who are cooperating in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Several delegates are expected also 
from Latin American countries. 


British News of Christian Germany 


In an article recently published in London Dr. A. E. 
Garvie, prominent British leader of the ecumenical 
movement, writes: “There is a religious life in Ger- 
many untainted by National Socialism and still purified 
by the Christian gospel. Although some leaders in the 
German church, who gave support to the Confessional 
(independent) Synod, have gone over to the official sec- 
tion of the Church or compromised with it, a large 
number of the rank and file remain faithful to their 
former convictions. They cherish no hatreds and do 
not pray for victory, but are concerned about the re- 
ligious and moral conditions of the nation. Quietly, 
avoiding provocation of the authorities, they are devot- 
ing themselves to their ‘cure of souls.’ Although ac- 
quiescence is imposed upon them, it would be unjust 
as well as uncharitable to assume their approval of the 
policy of the government. . The recently published 
The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third 
Reich, shows how stoutly the Roman Cathclic 
Church has resisted, and how cruelly the state has per- 
secuted. There are some bishops who favor a policy 
of reconciliation with the state: but there are many 
irreconcilables, such as Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich.” 
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Totalitarian Litany 


Herewith raw material for a new liturgy of ccn- 
temporary reversions to primitive religion: 


I. 


“O Great Stalin, O Leader of the Nations, 
Thou who makes man to be born, 

Thou who makest the earth fertile, 

Thou who makest the centuries young, 
Thou who makest the spring bloom, 

Thou who makes the chords ring out music, 
Thou who art the splendor of my spring, 
O Thou, sun reflected by millions of hearts 


Pravda, Aug. 28, 1936 
Il. 

“Like Moses, like Saint Francis Xavier, Jose Antonio 
Primo de Rivera left us at the moment when he saw his 
promise accomplished.” Diario Vasco, San Sebastian, 
Nov. 29, 1939. 

IIT, 


‘My Fuehrer, I am today approaching your picture. That 
picture is large, over-large and without limits; it is enor- 
mous, strong, beautiful and sublime; it is simple, kind, 
sincere and warm; it is father, mother and brother all to- 
gether ; and it is still far more. You are Life and you are 
Law. You are Love and you are Power; my heart is full 
with thinking of you. You are Liberty, because you have 
given a meaning to Duty, a meaning which supplies all 
work with joy, strength and value. You have taken away 
the curse of toiling and laboring. So you are standing to- 
day in a cathedral of million-fold love, and the dome of 
this cathedral rises up to an endless height 
Schwarze Korps, Berlin, April 20, 1939. 


am JES 


IV. 

“We perceive clearly our manifold indebtedness to the 
divine guidance of Amaterasu-Omikami and the magnificent 
virtue of His Majesty the Emperor of Nippon.”—Rescript 
of Emperor of Manchukuo (a Chinese), on occasion of 
enshrining Amaterasu-Omikami, “the divine imperial an- 
cestress of Japan,’ in the newly constructed state shrine of 
the imperial palace, on July 15, 1940. 


A Bomb Shelter Prayer 


Habitues of air-raid shelters in Hull, Birmingham 
and Westminster are making a wide use of a prayer 


which they call “Our Shelter Prayer.” It reads: 


Increase, O God, the spirit of neighbourliness among 
us, that in peril we may uphold one another, in calamity 
serve one another, in suffering tend one another and in 
homelessness, loneliness or exile befriend one another. 
Grant us brave and enduring hearts that we may 
strengthen one another until the disciplines and testing 
of these days be ended, and Thou dost give again peace 
in our time. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Significant Dutch Prayer 

Think twice when you read the following prayer 
now being used in Dutch churches: 

We pray Thee for all civil government, for all kings, 
princes and lords. But especially we pray for the 
Queen whom Thou hast set over us and for the au- 
thorities of occupation which Thou hast permitted over 
us. 
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DR. KAGAWA 

at a conference 

on church re- 
lations. 


(Photo by courtesy 
The Witness) 





THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 

The arrival of nine outstanding Japanese Christian lead. 
ers including Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa for a meeting with 
sixteen leaders of American churches in Riverside, Calj- 
fornia, at the end of April is an impressive outreach of 
Christian fellowship under the threat of war. The Japanese 
deputation is under the leadership of Bishop Yoshimune 
Abe, of the Japanese Methodist Church (likely to be the 
head of the new united Japan Christian Church), and is 
undertaken solely on Christian initiative and financial sup- 
port, without government sponsorship or subsidy. 

Reports of the conference bring a more encouraging pic- 
ture of the church situation in Japan than the one which 
has been painted in the press. The government’s action last 
summer, banning foreigners from any executive positions, 
was taken because war between Japan and America ap- 
peared imminent, much as this country even in the present 
situation might have banned Germans from similar execu- 
tive positions here. In order to fortify their positions, the 
churches immediately took steps to establish full Japanese 
control and to unite organically. The result has been the 
merger of forty-two (!) Christian denominations into one 
indigenous Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan (Japan Christian 
Church). This includes all but the Roman Catholics, Rus- 
sian Orthodox, Episcopalians and Seventh Day Adventists, 
According to Bishop Abe, the government has not inter- 
fered and has no intention of interfering with the doctrine 
of the Church. 

The salaries of American missionaries can still be paid 
by American funds and American contributions are still 
permitted—and welcome—provided no restrictions are at- 
tached. No Japanese church worker, however, can be sup- 
ported by foreigners. The exodus of more than half of the 
nine hundred American missionaries who were in Japan 
in January, 1940, is due, in considerable measure, to the 
pressure from our own State Department as well as the 
advice of Japanese Christian leaders and the pressure of 
the Japanese government. 

LUTHER TUCKER 


News From Europe 


The lovely La Roche Dieu, student conference center 
near Paris, has not been burnt down, as was reported from 
Britain last January. “It has only been emptied of all 
its furniture and systematically spoilt” by the army of 
occupation, writes Susanne de Dietrich (Federation Sec- 
retary) after a visit to the spot. At least the shell re- 
mains of this former center of warmth and light. 
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Church and Campus 


* 


Edited by Robert G. Andrus 


STUDENT expression of the World Christian Com- 
gunity is given a continuing expression in two centers 
athe Far East in cooperation with church boards of 
foreign missions. One of these is the student pro- 

in Bangkok, Thailand (Siam) under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend and Mrs. James E. Borden. West- 
minster Foundations and Presbyterian colleges aid in 
the support of this project. The Wesley Foundation of 
Christian Youth in Tokyo, Japan, likewise is a center 
of expression of world brotherhood on the part of 
Methodist student groups. An interesting description 
of this Wesley Foundation appears in the Methodist 
Student Bulletin and is reprinted here, inasmuch as 
the project is one which should be more widely known: 

“For the past ten years the Reverend and Mrs. Tho- 
burn T. Brumbaugh, Methodist missionaries, have been 
conducting “The Wesley Foundation of Japan’ among 
students in the city of Tokyo, the nation’s leading edu- 
cational center. Thousands of young men and young 
women have passed through the doors of the Wesley 
Foundation, have partaken of its wide program of 
activities, and have gone out into life influenced by the 
religion of Jesus Christ. ; 

“And now the Board of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Church is temporarily withdraw- 
ing its missionaries from Japan. Dr. Brumbaugh, how- 
ever, is planning to remain for sometime and help in 
the reorganization of the Wesley Foundation so that it 
will carry on under Japanese leadership. He and other 
leaders of the institution are organizing a sponsoring 
committee that will carry on the program of meetings 
and activities in the headquarters building dedicated in 
1939 in Tokyo. 

“It is proposed also that the Reverend and Mrs. 
David Takahara, for several years associated with the 
Brumbaughs at the Foundation, be made the directors. 
The body controlling the property and activities will be 
composed of the bishop of the Japan Methodist church 
or his designee ; three representatives of the Church, at 
least two of whom shall be laymen interested in evan- 
gelism; a representative of the students, another of 
the alumni, one of the government, and others to be 
chosen by the general organization itself. 

“Dr. Brumbaugh believes that if American friends 
will continue their support and he is allowed sufficient 
time in which to help in the reorganization of the Foun- 
dation along Japanese lines, there will then be a respon- 
sible and continuing body of Christian believers pro- 
moting the movement for evangelism and nurturing the 
students in Tokyo and elsewhere in Japan.” 
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The activities of the Foundation were reported as 
follows, in The Japan Advertiser, Japan’s leading news- 
paper: 

The Wesley Foundation in Japan is an adjunct of the 
Methodist Church. It was organized in 1931 under the 
leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Brumbaugh, as a means of 
carrying the Christian gospel to students in non-Christian 
colleges in Tokyo and elsewhere. The movement was 
modeled after a program of Christian student work car- 
ried on by the Methodist church in more than seventy 
American colleges and universities under the name of the 
Wesley Foundation. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was associated with this work in Ep- 
worth Church near Harvard University before coming 
here. The Foundation here is said to maintain intimate 
contact with more than half of the American chapters. 
These latter groups regard the movement here as a project 
of missionary service and world brotherhood and contrib- 
ute regularly to its support. The first such program of 
evangelism among students was established in Sapporo, 
the Hokkaido. 

The Tokyo Wesley Foundation center is already a busy 
place. Group meetings are held daily, both in the resi- 
dence and in the student hall. Likewise, Bible classes, 
discussion groups, fellowship meetings for boys and girls, 
and classes in household arts for young women, are being 
held. Attendants at all of these meetings are given an 
opportunity to join the Wesley Foundation of Christian 
Youth which, with its own student officers and committees. 
carries on a large program of activities. There is also an 
active alumni department. The atmosphere in the center 
is said to be quite international, with persons from China, 
India, Siam, the Philippines and the South Seas welcome. 


BDISCUSSING the purpose of church colleges, Presi- 
dent G. Morris Smith of Susquehanna University 
(Lutheran) writes: “The most important asset of our 
colleges is a clear, buoyant, triumphant Christian pur- 
pose. It is the duty of the president to maintain this 
at all costs. A vital Christian purpose is more neces- 
sary than a new building, a larger enrolment, or more 
endowment. He who exchanges the Christian emphasis 
of the college for any of these material benefits is like 
the man of whom Jesus warned, ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ When the church-related college has lost its 
desire to breed a distinctively Christian citizenry it has 
lost its raison d'etre. There is no use for the church- 
related college to glut the educational field with just 
another institution. We have too many such now. Its 
only call is to do what needs to be done increasingly 
well—namely, to carry on higher learning in a milieu 
of Christian faith. A college that is true to its Chris- 
tian principles need never fear for a reason for exist- 
ence.” 
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It’s A SOLDIER’S WORLD 
(From page 152) 


camps. In June the service organizations themselves 
will conduct a campaign for ten million dollars from 
the people of the nation. And immediately thereafter 
welfare work will commence on the basis of a program 
which will include: 


1. Religious services for those of all faiths, in cooperation 
with chaplains and community churches. 

2. Individual counsel and guidance on personal problems. 

3. Social events providing soldiers with 
munity contacts (including dances). 

4. Encouragement of home hospitality by local residents to 
soldiers on leave, to provide congenial associations and 
normal friendships. 

5. Building services near the camp. A writing, reading 
room, lounges, games, light refreshments, and other fa- 
cilities making for an attractive and home-like clubhouse. 


6. Cooperation in educational and cultural 
camp 


wholesome com- 


programs in 


7. Information service regarding room registry, transporta- 
tion, recreational resources near camp, and locating sol- 
diers who don’t write home. 


8. Aid to transient soldiers and sailors. 


9. Follow-up service for maintaining contact between soldier 
and his home community. 


10. Entertainment; provision of literature; hospital visiting; 
aid to transient soldiers and sailors; special service to 
women and girls. 


The Community Helps 


But all the work of the United Service Organizations 
will not take the burden off the local community, near 
the draft camp. The community in which the USO 
centers will be situated will be drawn upon for all that 
it has to give which will help soliers to keep in touch 
with civilian life, civilian thought, and religious ideals. 
Individual townsfolk are already making a habit in 
some places, of welcoming soldiers into their homes, 
to help them keep in touch with normality. Church 
young people’s groups have offered their services to the 
recreation center and in the camps themselves. Local 
groups of all kinds have put on programs of entertain- 
ment in the camps, and local schools and colleges are 
lending their professors for lectures and opening their 
doors to the soldier on leave. Life in the nearest town 
to a selective service camp is bound to be busy for a 
few years to come, for all its inhabitants. In backing 
the United Service Organization program, and in help- 
ing to spend some of that coming 150 million from 
the government, they have a special job in holding the 
victims of a future war to some sort of a normal, yet 
non-cynical outlook on life. 

Thus have we formed a compromise between peace 
and war. Thus government and military leaders have 
come to realize that though the national defense estab- 
lishment may be for destruction, the morale must be 
religious. Through religion, it must exalt the ideals of 
future peace and brotherhood. Those ideals may 
crumble before a new attack of war hysteria, and the 
six organizations in the USO may cease to be their 
missionaries, but until they do, they remain a living 
proof that there is hope and planning for a better fu- 
ture, even in a soldier’s world. 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD 
(From page 156) 


standards; access to raw materials on equal terms. 
freer access to markets so nations may sell that which 
they can best produce in order to have the exc 
with which to purchase raw materials ; currency stabjj. 
ization and the placing of international trade upon , 
non-discriminating basis. 

Eighth, the Federal Council of the Churches 9 
Christ, at its Biennial Meeting last December, believes 
that “there will assuredly emerge the opportunity fo, 
a world order which, even though it be far from per- 
fect, will at least be an improvement on that which pre. 
ceded it.” Such a world, in the judgment of the Fed. 
eral Council, “involves a world where economic Oppor- 
tunity is not the legal monopoly of those national groups 
which through accident or prior aggression have ob. 
tained control of the bounties of nature.” 

That’s the record, but only in part. Never before 
have Christians, in a world at war, exhibited such 
clarity of judgment, or been so free of the passions 
of recrimination and ill-will. Christians in all lands 
are divided, and honestly and sincerely divided, re. 
garding the war. But they agree as to the political, 
economic and moral bases of a new world order. 

Let the students of America, particularly those who 
walk in the Christian way, study this record. Youth 
has been asking the Church for leadership in times of 
world crisis. Will students today say that such leader. 
ship is not forthcoming ? 

Thus far I have sketchily referred to the principles 
of this “brave new world” espoused by Christian bodies, 
Elsewhere, and in other ways, plans and proposals are 
being advanced for the organization of the post-war 
world. Among these the following may be men- 
tioned: proposals looking toward a revised and greatly 
strengthened League of Nations; a United States of 
Europe; a United States of the Western Hemisphere; 
provisions of mutual assistance in repairing the dam- 
age of war and in facilitating the transition to be made 
from war conditions to a peaceful economy ; a Supreme 
Federal Court with final authority to settle disputes 
between states; Federal Union (Union Now) and the 
Campaign for World Government. 


So much for principles and blueprints. It now re 
mains to mobilize public sentiment in support of these 
principles and to enlist the aid of millions of people 
in all lands in the task of developing the world com- 
munity reflected in those blueprints. It is here that 
American students can serve their generation most 
effectively. Discussion of the nature and structure of 
tomorrow’s world should have the right-of-way on col- 
lege campuses, and in the summer conferences. Let- 
ters should be sent to high government officials in 
Washington soliciting information regarding the re- 
sponsibilities which this country is prepared to assume 
in the task of world reconstruction. The isolation 
habitually practiced by the United States must be aban- 
doned. To this end let the American student move- 
ment give of itself in the days ahead. 
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EXPERIMENT IN NON-VIOLENCE 


THE church door was besieged by 
a ring of angry boys, small but deter- 
mined. The students working at the 
Jude Memorial Congregational 
Church in Newark, N. J., were offer- 
ing them a program of games and 
discussions. 

Amid flying sticks, breaking glass 
and a bedlam of shouts, the project 
workers tried to explain that every- 
body could not get in because there 
was not enough room. The children 
were determined to get their due, and 
they thought that those who pushed 
the hardest and shouted the loudest 
would get the most. 


At the weekly Saturday night mem- 
bership dance for young people in the 
parish house the crowd had reached 
a maximum. Every inch of floor 
space was occupied and people were 
crowding along the walls. The air 
was filled with the sound of music, 
voices and the rythmic stamping of 
feet. 

Suddenly there was a commotion. 
Somebody had hit or insulted a girl, 
and immediately all the men in the 
room converged upon the scene. Two 
entire gangs were involved. Most of 
them had no personal interest in the 
fight, but as members of different 
groups they felt compelled to join in. 
When they saw one of their group 
threatened, they rushed to fight those 
who had done it. 


The door flew open and in strutted 
a small colored boy with his retinue 
of followers. “Who’s here?” he de- 
manded. “What are you doing ?”—as 
if nobody had the right to do anything 
without his knowing about it. So 
used is he to having others do what he 
wants, that any refusal to comply with 
his wishes brings down upon the of- 
fender his own wrath and that of his 
entire following. He has but to speak 
and raise his arm in its ragged coat to 
make other boys fly to do his bidding. 
This power is not based upon supe- 
riority of strength or intellect, for 
though undeniably he is a leader, he 
is mentally normal and cer- 
tainly not of any great stature or 
strength. No, it comes from the fear 
that others have of him, and also from 


below 
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Robert T. Barker 
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Seven students guide social 
project in its second year. 





the fear of something greater. The 
children discover early in life that 
they can get along much better in a 
group than they can by standing alone. 
In fact it is practically impossible for 
them to join in the activities of other 
boys their age except as members of 
gangs. 


The doorbell rang and one of the 
group went to answer it. Standing on 
the steps was a pretty, but very thin 
little girl. Under her arm was a pan 
containing some potatoes already 
peeled. “My mother wants to know 
if you would cook these for us because 
our gas has been turned off.” Usually 
they do not have enough potatoes or 
anything else, and one of the children 
will come to the door to ask softly for 
a little food to tide them over. It is a 
large family, and the father has no in- 
come. The relief check is not enough 
to cover expenses. All of the children 
are underfed. 


The members of the group were 
tired and ready for bed after the day’s 
activities. The evening clubs were 
over, but one fourteen-year-old boy 
remained. He was a boy who had 
been in trouble with the police for 
fighting in the streets and with the 
school authorities for long unexcused 
absences. The group at the church 
had taken over the responsibility of 
making him attend school when he 
was supposed to, which involved see- 
ing that he went home early enough to 
get a night’s sleep. 

When he was asked to leave at ten 
o'clock, he claimed that he could not 
find his coat. After fruitless search 
he was offered any coat that would fit. 
Unfortunately he chose a_ visitor’s 
coat, which he was told he could not 
have. But he insisted on that coat. At 
twelve he was still arguing. Knowing 
that no one would respond with vio- 
lence, he ruthlessly harried the stu- 
dents after they had gone to bed. He 
was so accustomed to physical pun- 


ishmet for any misdeed that it was 
a novel experience to find people who 
would not maltreat him. 


These are typical problems found at 
Newark. By living in a home in the 
community the group has tried to 
understand the community’s problems 
and to lend a helping hand. 

Three days a week there is a pro- 
gram, organized by age groups, of 
gym groups, club meetings, religious 
education classes, and worship at the 
church. In the parish house three 
days a week there is recreation, art 
instruction, basketry, wood-work, and 
music. 

In all the work the group attempts 
to use methods of non-violence based 
upon confidence and understanding 
rather than upon fear. There is no 
race discrimination in the work at the 
parish house, although at the church 
it was found necessary to give the 
colored children a separate program 
because neither group was ready to 
mix. By trying to live on the basis 
of Christian love the group tries to 
convince others of its value and 
beauty. 

On five days a week at eleven-thirty 
in the morning twenty-five under- 
nourished children, boys and girls, 
colored and white, descend upon the 
group’s house for a noon-day meal 
furnished by the WPA from surplus 
commodities. In the cellar a small co- 
operative store has been set up, to 
which members of the community 
come to buy food at market prices. 
The supplies are bought wholesale 
and all dealings are in cash, so that 
the system of charging is eliminated. 

The project was started last sum- 
mer, and since then has become firmly 
established in the community. This 
year the group, which now consists of 
seven students, may have the added 
use of a farm not far from Newark. 
Dr. Richard Roberts, a distinguished 
Canadian minister, expects to be in 
Newark part of the summer to coun- 
sel with the students and lead worship 
groups. With his help and that of 
others who have lent their support 
the project hopes to continue and in- 
creasingly to improve its work for 
Christ. 
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On the News Front 


SUMMER DIRECTORY 


(Continued from the April 
INTERCOLLEGIAN ) 


Meer rHe Peopte. The Open Road 
is headquarters fer a series of field 
studies, each sponsored by an educa- 
tional institution. Groups are small. 
Academic credit to those who want it. 


Courses run five to six weeks. Costs 
on a non-profit basis. 
Southern Conditions. Sponsor : 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Here one meets mountain 
whites, Negroes, plantation owners, 
tenant farmers, sharecroppers, mill 
operators, factory workers, small 
town citizens. 


Minority Cultures of Colorado and 
New Mexico. Sponsor: University 
of Denver. Study groups which have 
conserved their identity in a dom- 
inant American culture: Volga Ger- 
man farmers; Japanese farmers; 
Mexican agricultural laborers ; Span- 
ish Americans of New Mexico; 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians. 


Life Problems of the Great Plains 
and the Rocky Mountains. Sponsor : 
Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. A cattle and sheep ranching 
area; irrigated farming region; Dust 
Bowl villages; coal-mining town; 
historic gold-mining camp. 


Planned Regional Development as 
Exemplified by the T.V.A. Sponsor: 
University of Tennessee and North- 
western University, with cooperation 
of T.V.A. The T.V.A, development 
and its effect on the lives of the 
people. 


Community Relations, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania. Sponsor : Connec- 
ticut State Summer Session. Con- 
trasting study of life in a coal town 
and a manufacturing center. 


Particulars regarding these and 
other field courses may be obtained 
from The Open Road, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 

AN AMERICAN SEMINAR. 
Sherwood Eddy. A picked group of 
100 students and civil leaders will 
have the chance to spend five days in 
Washington interviewing prominent 
statesmen and other leaders, from the 
President down. Just a few on a ten- 
tative visiting list: Mrs. Roosevelt; 
Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker; Charles P. Taft of the Federal 
Security Agency; Secretary Perkins; 
President William Green of the A.F. 
of L.; Sidney Hillman; Senator Wag- 
ner; Representative Voorhis; Ambas- 


Leader, 


sador Hu Shih from China; Viscount 
Halifax. The group will attend Sen- 
ate debates and hearings; make trips 
around Washington. Registration fee 
$10; room reservations, $1 to $2 per 
night. Membership preference to 
those who send early applications and 
who can make best use of the contacts 
and discussions of the session. (Sher- 
wood Eddy, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City). 

WorkK SHop FoR STUDENT WRITERS. 
For the third successive year High- 
lander Folk School is offering two 
weeks of intensive training in writing 
under the guidance of professional 
writers. Courses in article 
feature writing, 
story, play writing. 


Charles W. 


writing, 
journalism, short 

Faculty includes 
Ferguson, an Associate 


Editor of The Readers Digest. Cost, 
including board and lodging, $30. 


July 28-August 9. (Writers Work- 
shop, Highlander Folk School, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee. ) 





Beloved Little Friend 
of the East Side 


“IT can’t forget those blue eyes and 
rickets” —this sentence in a letter from 
a friend started the trend of thought 
which produced this poem by a student 
who last summer was a member of 
the New York Summer Service Group. 

A gruff but childish voice 

A searching countenance 

A smile 

A tooth or two 

Where one should see a dozen. 


Uncombed hair 
With nits, 
Dirty neck, 
Tattered clothes. 


Small flat feet 

Step and emphasize 
Sloppy little sandals 
With broken straps— 
Those legs 

sowed. 


He labors to walk 

With arm outstretched 

And hand in search of mine 
For help, for love. 


Big round eyes, so blue— 
Rickets, too. 


Howarp Scott, 
University of Washington, ’41 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING Summgp 
ScHOOL has set a record for exclusive 
ness among college student summer 
activities. Its object is to train a 
group of thirty-five students to be 
leaders in the Consumer Cooperatiye 
Movement, and it has asked the Na. 
tional Student Federation of America, 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, the International Student 
Service, the National Committee on 
Student Cooperatives, the American 
Student Union, and the American 
Friends Service Committee to help 
choose those 35. Also a limited num- 
ber of full expense scholarships are 
available for those who need them, 
and who pass the entrance board 
composed of representatives of the 
above organizations. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from: Committee 
on Scholarships, Counci: for Coopera- 
tive Business Training, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 


THE Goop NEIGHBOR POLICY goes 
to school this summer with a party of 
interested students heading for the 
University of Chile, June 28, to at- 
tend the summer for North 
American students. This expedition 
is one in a series sponsored by the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
which last year stepped into the field 
of organizing large deputations of ex- 
change students. Under the program 
which the Institute has worked out, 
many colleges both here and in South 
America will offer special short 
courses similar to that at the Univer- 
sity of Chile, for students from the 
other continent. Last summer under 
this plan fifty-four North Americans 
went to the University of San Marcos 
in Peru, and last January 135 Latin 
Americans were enrolled in_ brief 
courses in the University of North 
Carolina and Columbia. The total 
cost of these trips approximates $400. 
They replace the former work of the 
Institute which consisted mainly of 
granting scholarships to students who 
wished to study in countries other 
than their own. 


session 


Canada’s SCM adds another sum- 
mer conference to our summer direc- 
tory. From September 13th to 20th the 
Central area, including Ontario and 
Quebec, will retreat to Lake Couchich- 
ing in Ontario with Robert Mackie 
and a list of other well known Chris- 
tian leaders. 
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pUST IN THE HOPPER 


“Byes on Brazil,” an RKO-Pathe 
movie short, is going the rounds of 
the movie theaters now, depicting the 
work of the YMCA in promoting the 
sod neighbor policy in South 
America. The photographer and nar- 
tor is Julien Bryan, famed for his 
pictures of the fall of Warsaw. Watch 
local movie houses for it. 


National Defense has developed a 
new wrinkle recently in the form of 
free communications courses for quali- 
fed college students. The object will 
be to train a reserve force in air corps 
communications. One attraction be- 
ing used is the designation “flying 
cadet” for those who pass this course, 
though the students will never leave 
the ground. 


A Negro Fraternity has been ad- 
mitted “with full privileges” to mem- 
bership in Northwestern University’s 
Interfraternity Council for the first 
time in the Council’s history, follow- 
ing campaign by the Daily North- 
western, YMCA members and campus 
liberals. 


World Citizenship was the theme of 
a two day international program on 
the Oregon State College campus last 
month. Foreign students and teachers, 
widely travelled faculty members were 
collected as speakers for college-wide 
meetings, and entertained by’ fraterni- 
ties and other campus organizations 
in informal evening discussions of the 
conference. 

The Sororities at Oregon State have 
cooked up an ingenious device for at- 
tracting the masculine element to their 
precincts. It seems that on a given 
night all of the houses simultaneously 
provide music and open up for danc- 
ing. The girls of the chapter sit in 
the drawing fellows. 
The boys can move about as they wish 


room awaiting 
(no dates) from house to house, but 
each time they dance, one nickel goes 
into a sorority’s coffer. Comes the 
end of the evening and gate receipts 
are counted in each house. The win- 
ner receives a beautiful cup and the 
honor of enticing the largest number 
of boys to their end of these competi- 
tive capers. 


A Bundle for Britton hit a snag in 
its charity mission in a western col- 
lege town when Mr. Britton refused 
to accept his bundle. Finally it landed 
on the shoulders of the driver of a 
laundry truck. In his morning de- 
livery one day was a large nondescript 
Object labelled “Bundle for Britain.” 
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Robert Porter ’40 is Oberlin’s new representative to Oberlin-in-China. 


(Center, 


in leather jacket; at his right is President Wilkins; the others are Oberlin fac- 
ulty, alumni, friends.) 


The driver did his duty by it despite 
the spelling only to get an irate call 
from the deliveree next day. “I don’t 
want these clothes!’”’ cried Mr. Brit- 
ton. As we go to press a sadder and 
more etymological truck driver has 
sped his bundle to another more re- 
ceptive destination. 


Oberlin-in-China, a school in Chin 
T’ang, sponsored and supported by the 
students and faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio, is receiving its new 
representative from Oberlin in the 
United States as we go to press, in 
the form of Robert Porter ’40. Porter 
trained for his present job through 
active leadership in the Oberlin cam- 
pus. The school at Chin T’ang, one 
of a very few surviving educational 
institutions entirely supported by a 
single American college, has been 
forced to move with the rest of China’s 
education, in the face of the Japanese 
advance. It was originally located in 
Shansi, in the extreme east. 

Oberlin generously supports relief 
projects too. Last fall it contributed 
$800 to the World Student Service 
Fund, and during the spring semester, 
by vote of the entire student body, 
$42 a week will be sent to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee to pur- 
milk for refugee children in 
France. The money is being raised by 
one dessertless meal served weekly 
on Tuesday evenings, for which stu- 
dents pay the regular price. 


chase 


* 


An editor, unemployed, secured a 
job as waiter. One of his first cus- 
tomers called him back and gaid: 
“Waiter, there’s a button in this soup.” 
“Very sorry, sir,” replied the waiter. 
“Printer’s error. Should be mutton.” 
—Blairmore (Alb., Can.) Enterprise. 


MISSIONARY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here are a few of the 200 calls 
from overseas for workers. All can- 
didates for these positions must be 
able to present evidence of mature 
Christian purpose, qualifications rep- 
resenting college work and, in the evi- 
dent cases, graduate training. 


Anglo Egyptian Sudan. Education- 
ist, preferably with doctors degree 
in education; experience in teach- 
ing. ; 

Angola. Nurse, graduate of high 
grade training school, successful 
professional experience. 

Argentina. Woman trained in the- 
ology, to teach. 


Brazil. Two 
making. 


teachers of home- 


Burma. Teacher, M.A. in English, 
Judson College. 


China. Religious education worker 
to assist in New Light School 
(woman). 


China. Two physicians—surgeons. 


China. A couple with theological 
training and with additional spe- 
cialization in rural work. 


Honduras. Ordained man. 


India. Teacher in Women’s Indus- 
trial School; should have training 
in handicrafts. 


South Africa. Young woman to 
teach general academic subjects 
or home economics; experienced 
in teaching and in rural life. 


For further information on these 
and other calls, write the Student 
Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, asking for a copy of 
Recruiting Information Service. 
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Fun for all! 


A Camp Experiment 
im Religious Living 


An exceedingly fruitful college social 
service project will enter its second 
year this summer when Colby Junior 
College students finance and run their 
July camp for underprivileged refugee 
children. The idea has the enthusiastic 
support of faculty, alumni, and towns- 
folk. But the story is better told by 
one of the camp’s founders and pro- 
moters: 


Tue idea of running such a camp 
was conceived in January, 1940, by 
members of the Community Relations 
Commission of the Y.W.C.A. who had 
received it in turn from a former stu- 
dent, working for the American Com- 
mittee for Christian refugees. The 
plan was presented to the whole col- 
lege assembly and was enthusiastical- 
ly received. We proposed that this 
camp should be a community experi- 
menting with democratic technique in 
a world where democracy is 
held in question. 

Preparations for the camp offered 
experience to a large number of stu- 
dents. Each girl on a steering com- 
mittee was chairman of a good-sized 
sub-committee and was assisted by a 
faculty adviser. Thus the project be- 
came known throughout the college 
community. The college Health De- 
partment assisted us by offering for 
credit a course in counselor training 
in which the program and equipment 
were planned and arranged for by the 
girls who were to be counselors. These 
nine counselors agreed to pay their 
own expenses for the month—thirty 


being 


dollars apiece—so that all the money 
raised might go toward the care of 
the children. One was a Chinese girl 
from Shanghai, two were Jewish, all 
had been enrolled in classes in re- 
ligion or sociology. 

Before long the idea spread to the 
town. A town committee was formed 
and real interest in the camp as a 
“Colbytown” project was aroused. A 
budget of $900 was drawn up and met. 

The American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees sent us in May a set of 
case histories dealing with the past 
experiences of twenty-two girls from 


Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland. Ages ranged from six to 
fourteen. All came from middle-class 


families, had been in this country a 
vear or less, and had real need of our 
help. Their religious preferences were 
Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. All 
the children spoke English learned in 


New York schools or in their own 
country. 

By July 1, the camp was ready. We 
met the children at the station. They 


were a little tired and a little scared, 
but tremendously excited. We loved 
them at once. 

Soon we became aware of the 
gift these new Americans were bring- 
ing to our world. They knew more of 
American history than we did, and 
they loved America with the love of 
those who discover a thing for them- 
selves. We felt humble before their 
honest faith in American ideals. 

On Sunday, pigtails shining, the 
campers attended the church of their 
choice in the village. Afterwards, 
through arrangements made by the 
town committee, the children had din- 
ner at homes in the town. On Fri- 
days, the town girls came to the camp 
to swim and picnic with the campers 
The friendships created between New 
England “first families” and these new 
arrivals from Europe were part of the 
camp’s greatest achievement. 

We were convinced at the end of 
camp that our philosophy valid. 
The children had grown in health and 
in understanding of American life. To 
the town children as well as to their 
fathers mothers the camp had 
brought widened horizons and, in some 


was 


and 


cases, deliverance from prejudice. 
The greatest value lay in the growth 
toward maturity evinced by the coun- 
selors themselves. 
ethics could 


A year’s course in 
hardly have furnished 
such effective lessons in citizenship 
and social responsibility. 

Marion D. Brown 
Colby Junior College 


YOUTH HOSTELS 


The Youth Hostel Movement is a 
growing concern. Hostel chains 
stretch over various parts of our na. 
tion and more links are being added 
as time goes on. From 1935 to 19 
the membership in the AYH 
grown from 1,750 to 13,956. Mos 
hostellers travel by bicycle, in groups, 
Students make up about 43 per cen 
of the registered hostellers, enjoying 
the healthful friendly kind of vacation 
that has been made possible by th. 
AYH. Bicycle travel is inexpensiye 
and overnight stops at hostels cog 
only 25 cents. The average daily ex. 
pense is about a dollar. Hostels fy. 
nish blankets and cooking facilities— 
along with a same spirit of fellowship, 
along with a spirit’ of fellowship, 
Those who are not yet hostellers do 
not know what they are missing. 

The Hostel Movement originated jp 
Germany, ’way back in 1910. The 
first hostel was the medieval castle of 
Altena in western Germany. In the 
summer of 1933 I had the rare expe. 
rience of eating meals in a room 
which had been the torture chamber 
of this ancient castle and sleeping in 
a bed where knights of the Middle 
Ages had rested. There were many 
hours of fun and fellowship as we 
sat around the fireplaces of youth 
hostels in various parts of Germany, 
singing and talking with young peo- 
ple of many nations. 

Monroe and Isabel Smith were 
members of that American group in 
1933. After a period in Europe study- 
ing the movement they returned home 
and set themselves to the task of 
founding a Hostel Movement in 
America. They did it! 

Descriptive folders may be secured 
from American Youth Hostels, Ine, 


Northfield, Massachusetts. 
WILLIAM WILLKENS 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Time out on a hostel trip 
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ensive | Tye NATURE AND DesTINY oF MAN, 
3 COst a CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION. (I 
ly ex. Human Nature). Reinhold Niebuhr. 
S tur. Scribner. $2.75. 
itles— . ‘ , . 
wship, The eagerly awaited publication of 
vship, Dr. Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures has 
rs do begun. The second and concluding 
yolume, on human destiny, is prom- 
ted . ised within the year. These lectures 
The | ate given at the University of Edin- 
tle of burgh, and Reinhold Niebuhr is the 
n the fifth American to deliver them. Those 
expe. published in the present volume were 
room given during the ominous spring of 
mber 1939 while the precarious pact of Mu- 
ng in nich still obtained: those in the suc- 
Liddle ceeding book came after war had be- 
many } Su”. 
S we It is already apparent that Dr. Nie- 
youth | buhr’s lectures stand well in the tra- 
nany, | dition of excellence which his Amer- 
peo- ican predecessors, William James, 
John Dewey, Josiah Royce and Wil- 
were | liam E. Hocking, have established. 
ip in | Students have long been familiar with 
tudy- | the lectures of William James, “The 
home | Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
< of | and it is a reasonable expectation that 
+ in | alater generation will be as familiar 
wih “The Nature and Destiny of 
ured | Man.” Since the two series of lec- 
Inc. | tures are closely inter-related, it is 
impossible now to pass final judgment 
NS upon Dr. Niebuhr’s interpretation of 
human nature. Yet there are judg- 
ments which a reviewer may and 





ought to pass upon the present volume. 


















These lectures represent the most 
coMsistent and best integrated of Dr. 
Nebuhr’s published works. They 
orm a systematic and analytical in- 
iry, carefully documented, into the 
ture of man. Questions man has 
to ask about himself and the va- 
of answers which men have 
e are sifted and weighed. The 
structive reply of the Christian 
elation is set above and against 
all. Time magazine has thought 
“news-worthy” that Dr. Niebuhr 
“rediscovered” sin, and it is true 
at a part of the Christian revelation 
shows man to be a sinner. But put- 
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ting the fact thus baidly and over- 
simply is to overlook the major part 
of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought. 

Some of the most valuable chapters 
of Dr. Niebuhr’s book are concerned 
with a penetrating criticism of the 
secular theories of human nature. The 
inner faults in such theories, whether 
they be rationalistic or romantic, ideal- 
istic or materialistic or naturalistic, 
are brought out under his close scrut- 
iny; and their ultimate breakdown in 
practical expression is illustrated in 
the forms of political and _ social 
theories to which they give rise. Far 
from allowing “Christian” to become 
identified with “unpractical,” Dr. Nie- 
buhr proves that the Christian inter- 
pretation of man is the only practical 
approach to the problem of guaran- 
teeing the individuality in which alone 
human dignity can consist. 

The view of sin and of guilt which 
the book shows is in accord with and 
yet so far transcends modern analysis 
of the problems of the soul in psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry, that one is lost in 
admiration at the depth of insight 
which the Christian church has pos- 
sessed. Dr. Niebuhr’s spiritual guides 
are St. Paul and St. Augustine. John 
Calvin and the reformers also are in 
his spiritual ascendancy to the degree 
in which they transmit and develop 
the tradition. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt 
here a resumé of Dr. Niebuhr’s lec- 
tures. This book and the one to come 
must be read by any student who is 
seriously concerned with the Christian 
approach to the problems of his own 
existence and to the problems of his 
society. These lectures will stand as 
the most significant contribution to 
the understanding of man and his na- 
ture which this generation has brought 
forth. 

GeorGE FE. RATH 
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Paul Harrison. 
$3.00. 


Doctor IN ARABIA. 
Half Moon Press. 


Friends of Paul Harrison thought 


him crazy, twenty-nine years ago, 
when he went off to practice medicine 
in Arabia. As for Dr. Harrison, he 
has been doing just what he wanted— 
“to pit modern medicine against its 
hardest job” under the worst condi- 
tions the world could offer. 

He has spent three decades in and 
around the hottest city on earth— 
Muscat, Arabia, on the Persian Gulf. 
There he performs major operations 
for a dollar or two, or nothing, though 
he has been called one of the world’s 
most accomplished surgeons. He sees 
his job not merely as one of curing 
individuals. He is concerned with 
larger matters of community health, 
the elimination and prevention of dis- 
ease, with bettering social and eco- 
nomic conditions in a country where 
mere existence is a bitter struggle. 
His story is one to excite all who ad- 
mire zeal and sacrifice and truly great 
accomplishment. The many students 
who came to know him at the Toronto 
Conference, and on his visits to col- 
lege campuses, will have added inter- 
est in this autobiography. 


* 


THe RELIGIONS OF DEMOCRACY. 
Finkelstein, Ross, and Brown. De- 
vin Adair Co. $2.00. 


This excellent volume, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, contains a clear state- 
ment of the essential characteristics of 
three major religious communities in 
American life. The authors are dis- 
tinguished both for scholarship and 
breadth of understanding. Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein is president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 
Father J. Elliott Ross, Roman Catho- 
lic preacher and teacher, has served as 
associate director of the School of Re- 
ligion at the University of Iowa and 
as professor of moral theology at 


Catholic University of America. Dr. 
William Adams Brown, professor- 
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INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the T.V.A., with the life of Rocky 
Mountain ranches and mining 
camps, with the Indians and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 
the East. 

Meet plantation owners and share- 
croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 
cans live and work together. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 West 40th St. New York 





emeritus at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, is an outstanding leader in the 
ecumenical movement. The 
ration of these three has produced a 
volume extremely useful to those 
reaching out for greater understand- 
ing of divergent religious conviction 
and practice—and that should mean 
every campus in America. Ample bibli- 
ographies give direction for detailed 
study. 

This finds the title mis- 
leading. Judaism and Christianity 
are not the only religions congenial 
to democracy and both have and stil! 
do function under almost every con- 
ceivable form of government. 


collabo- 


reviewer 


Rogpert G. ANpRUS 
* 


TWENTY AFTER. 


VERSAILLES YEARS 


Paul Birdsall. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $3.00. 
In the present emotional and in- 


tellectual confusion this clear and well 
informed analysis is timely. It per- 
forms the service of helping the read- 
er hold fast to the long view of his- 
tory at a time when it is likely to be 
discarded for short-sighted policies 
dictated by unreasoning sentimental- 
ism and fear. 
the roles 
George, 
and the 
Paris 


The emphasis is upon 
Wilson, Lloyd 
Colonel House 
personalities of the 
Conference. 

clearly are the patterns of 


played by 
Clemenceau, 
lesser 
Revealed 
national 


Peace 
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aspiration and power politics which 
provided the framework of the diplo- 
matic conflict at Versailles and which 
unquestionably will be present in full 
force at any future peace conferences. 
In a way, the book is an attempt to 
recapture for Wilson the greatness of 
his heroic efforts to bring permanent 
peace through the League of Nations. 

The real explanations of the failure 
of Versailles do not lie in the conflict 
of personalities and political forces, 
but in the failure of political arrange- 
ments to harmonize with fundamental 
economic and psychological forces at 
work in human society. This basic 
fact the author overlooks, as did the 
politicians at Versailles. He pays too 
little attention to the economic anal- 
yses of the peace made by men like 
John Maynard Keynes; he offers no 
explanation of Germany's role in the 
war and the peace that followed, save 
that the latter was based upon a rigid 
“military logic.” Even making allow- 
ances for these short-comings, one is 
poorly prepared for the author’s ap- 
parent support of programs such as 
Anglo-American Union, and the fed- 
eralization of the nation as 
It is 
regretable that the careful attention to 
facts and sound judgment which mark 
the main discussion of the Treaty of 
Versailles were not carried over into 
the concluding chapter in which the 
author attempts to draw out the les- 
sons of Versailles for the world today 


German 
pre-requisites for lasting peace. 


Joun W. McConneLt - 


* 
ENGLAND’s Howr. Vera Brittain, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 


This book by the author of “Testa- 
ment of Youth” describes life in Eng- 
land August 1939 and No- 
vember 1940. It is a simple description 
of events during blitzkrieg, so skill- 
fully written that the reader feels with 
the author the unreality of bombs, fire 
and death against the background of 
tranquil parks and warm 
days. 


between 


summer 


One rejoices with Miss Brittain in 
her sensitivity to beauty. But unfor- 
tunately, esthetic appreciation has re- 
sulted here in a values 
which to the reviewer seems distorted. 
Her understanding of the causes of 


scheme of 


the war seems contused and one feels 


that she lacks a deep understanding 
of the nature of man. Perhaps she 
needs a dose of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 


Gifford lectures. 


WILMINA M. RowLanp 


“CHRISTIAN 
ROOTS OF 
DEMOCRACy: 


is the title of the 194] Study 
Book for Church Groups and 
Adult Classes, just Published 
by the Friendship Press, Pro 
fessor Arthur E. Holt of our 
Department of Social Ethiq 
is the author. A very valuabl 
book for the Christian Chur, 
today. 


Order from your bookstor, 











The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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WORKING AT PLAY — 
In Summer Camps 


$1.50 


Abbie Graham, author of 
THE GIRLS' CAMP 


A new book on camping written in 
easy to read narrative style for the 
younger counselors on a summer 
staff. become more 


skilled in working at other people's 


camp How to 
play; how to make the summer camp 
an enriching experience; and how to 
make the 


camping experience in- 


creasingly available to all youth. 
Experienced counselors who have 


used THE GIRLS’ CAMP with older 
campers will find in WORKING AT 
PLAY new ideas as to method and 
philosophy in working out their 
camp programs. 


Ready June 1 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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CHARLES WEsT will be a senior next 


fall at Columbia University. 


WALTER W. VAN KIRK is Secretary 
International 
Justice and Good-will of the Federal 


of the Department of 


Council of Churches. 


Herpert L. SEAMANS is the School 
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SARKER is one of seven pmy belt 
students who are working on the sig- 
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forpedoed—Enjoyed the Picnic 


(Returning via the U.S.A. from a 
rm of service on the staff of the 
Vale-in-China hospital in Changsha, 
Dr. Dorothy Galbraith sailed for her 
home in England on the “Western 
Prince,” which was torpedoed on De- 
amber 14, 1940.) 


Deak FRIENDS: 


That night I slept with more clothes 
mthan usual. Two hours before day- 
light a blow made the ship quiver all 
wer. I was out like a shot, grabbed 
my coat, gloves and life belt, my wee 
frst aid bag and a pile of blankets and 
an up on the deck. I shall never for- 
gt the absolute peace on that deck. 
Not a sound except the orders— 
‘Women first,” “Is your boat full?” 
“Launch your boat,” etc. etc. 

I was in the second boat to get off. 
We could not get free from the ship 
ad had a terribly exciting time being 
dashed against the boat and swinging 
under the third which began to de- 
xend onto us. Our rudder 
broken, but we got off and rowed 
away as fast as we could. Two of the 
boats stayed in the vicinity to pick 
uw any who might get into the water 
and one boat saw the U boat come up 
about fifty yards away. Forty-seven 
minutes after the first, they shot an- 
other torpedo right into the middle of 
the engine part, and we saw our be- 
lbved boat blow up and sink. The cap- 
lan refused to leave the ship and blew 


was 


ilast blast as she went down. There 
8 a thrill in ancient chivalry but 
common sense says it is waste. The 


ailor who let down the last life boat 
was a real hero; he had to slide down 
the rope or jump; he missed and was 
wept away into the darkness. I lost 
werything I collected in Shanghai. 
My typewriter microscope are 
fone too, but I am too grateful for 
my life. I had my English money in 
ny belt pe cket. 

We bumped about in the lifeboat, 
lailing and trying to keep the head 
i the boat waves. At 


and 


facing the 
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about 11 
ship!—and on the horizon we could 


a.m, there was a shout, A 


column of smoke. At 
flares were sent up. The 
wind was rising and tremendous waves 
broke over us whenever we got side- 
ways. In about an hour we could see 
her, a one-funnelled merchant boat. 
We got on board about 2:15. 

The officers’ four cabins were given 
to the thirteen women and_ three 
babies. The men slept on the floor 
and in the day time. I got a place on 
a small chest of drawers and my head 
in the wash basin. The meals were a 
miracle. Volunteer stewards kept the 
work going and kept up a run of 
“Three more caviars on toast,” “Three 
rare steaks,” etc., etc. until one could 
not help laughing. I really enjoyed 
the picnic and was kept busy dealing 
with minor ailments. It was great 
seeing land. ... 


faint 
once the 


see a 


With love to you all, 
DorotHy GALBRAITH 


Joylands, Mill Lane, 
High Salvington, England 


Seaffs 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Reach “Home” 


A small Filipino boat with passengers 
sleeping all over the decks brought 
us to Iligan, Mindanao, before day- 
break on December 29th. After an 
hour’s drive up into “our own” hills 
we were eating breakfast with the 
mission staff at Dansalan. The people 
we had come 10,000 miles to work 
with were facing us across the table; 
our baggage awaited unpacking; we 
had reached “home.” 

Oh, how much we should like to 
tell you about Dansalan! The lake 
and the purple hills and the ever- 
changing clouds and the sunsets. The 
delightful weather that runs through 
the seasons from spring to summer to 
fall, every day. The fine church and 
the good people here. The colorful 
Moros with red and_ brilliant 
“malongs.” And especially the excel- 
lent people with whom we work But 


fezes 





all that must wait until another time. 

As we write two impressions stand 
out. The first is that the Philippines 
stand in a critical time of indecision. 
The people are not sure whether they 
want continued protection from the 
U. S., a sort of dominion status, or 
complete independence. In _ religion 
the Philippines are undecided between 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and no re- 
ligion at all. In Mindanao Moham- 
medanism further complicates the 
question. The Philippines are also un- 
decided about their economy: what 
proportion of industry and agriculture 
shall be planned for? Shall agriculture 
be done primarily by hand or by ma- 
chines, and shall there be small land 
holdings with diversified crops or plan- 
tations cultivated for a few market- 
able crops? Decisions must be made 
on most of these issues in the next 
few years. The years ahead are both 
crucial and formative and we are hop- 
ing that we can have a small influence 
for wisdom in making the decisions. 

The other impression is that the 
universal brotherhood of Christians is 
a more concrete reality than we had 
ever realized. We have experienced 
this brotherhood as we were received 
as friends and guests by otherwise 
strangers. Christian friends have 
made us feel at home in a land cul- 
turally foreign. We can see the Chris- 
tian Church bringing men _ together 
here. The United Evangelical Church 
of which we are a part is a union of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
United Brethren. Even the members 
of our own mission differ widely in 
approach and program, but we all 
work in great harmony. Christians 
around the world are bound together 
by the common faith that God wills 
us to bring abundant life to men of 
every race and nation. 

Our deep thanks go out to many of 
you for letters and cards. Please keep 
them coming ! 


MARILEE AND ALVIN SCAFF 


Dansalan Lanao 
Philippine Islands 
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* Books of the Month: 

Christian Realism. John Bennett: 
always lucid, reasonable, sincere, fired 
with a passion for social righteous- 
ness. 

Meaning of Revelation. Richard 
Niebuhr: one of our _ theological 
friends whom readers of the /ntercol- 
legian follow with interest and appre- 
ciation and more frequently than not 
with agreement. 


* Hearts cannot but be saddened by 
the toll of the bombs. Life of course 
comes first. And in this war the price 
is paid not by youth alone but by the 
aged and the very young, by women 
as well as men. 


*® The toll of war in shrines of beauty 
and culture, in historic sanctuaries 
where man’s spirit forged ahead, sad- 
dens me. Such a shrine was a small 
room which an incendiary bomb in 
London has reduced to ashes. Thou- 
sands throughout the world had visit- 
ed that room opposite St. Paul’s. It 
marked the birthplace of the Y.M. 
C.A., the George Williams Room. 


*® On July 4, 1844 the Y.M.C.A. name 
was coined. They thought of calling 
it The Berean Association, The 
Christian Young Men’s Society, The 
Young Men’s Religious Association. 
Something of the simple forthright- 
ness of Williams and his 
friends can be seen in the name adopt- 
ed: The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


George 


*® While the old birthplace burned 
seven mobile Y.M.C.A. canteens 
ranged over the city distributing free 
cakes and tea to those who fought the 
fires. And throughout the world 
there are Y.M.C.A. units carrying on 
the work begun in that small room 
ninety-seven years ago. 


* Many of my friends who went to 
Amsterdam in °39 via Denmark will 
remember the handsome Grundtvig 
Church, tall, clean, inviting, even in 
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its partly finished state, just outside 
Copenhagen. Now completed, the 
church was dedicated recently in an 
impressive ceremony, with 150 clergy- 
men, all the bishops of Denmark, and 
the Swedish Bishop Rodhe, and mem- 
bers of the government and the royal 
family present. Bishop Grundtvig in 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought not only new spiritual 
progress to his people but enunciated 
vital and free principles of adult edu- 
cation which have been partly respon- 
sible for the progressive attitude and 
intelligence of the Danish country 
people. And now!! 


* I wish I could join Sherwood 
Eddy’s American Seminar in Wash- 
ington, June 16-20. The “off the rec- 
ord” discussions with national and in- 
ternational leaders make this seminar 
a valuable experience. 


* I can’t help but think, as we swing 
along toward another Commencement, 
of the thousands of high school grad- 
uates who eagerly, fearfully look for- 
ward to September—and the new 
“green invasion.” How will they be 
met and inducted into the busy life 
that is college ? 


* The answer to that will depend 
largely upon what Christian Associa- 
tion cabinets and similar groups do 
now to plan for those friendly, in- 
formal, helpful services which will 
enable every freshman to find in his 
(or her) first days at college a few 
friends, a place in church, a chance to 
do something in the Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


* And now, “So long until Septem- 
ber”! A good summer to you—one 
with some hard work in it, a book or 
two you really want to read, some- 
thing done that counts for those across 
the tracks, or some crowd of young- 
sters, and a chance to get to know 
your family again! So long! 


THE WAYFARER 
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OBERLIN 


offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 
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what... 


C em ee 


will bring to college 


1. typewriter, notebooks, fountain pen, et al 


2. sweater, slacks, saddle oxfords, Bible, her 


picture— 
and... 


The Freshman Intercollegian 


Yes, come war and blitzen, there will be half a 
million freshmen next fall—the annual Green 


Invasion. 


And again there will be a special number of 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for freshmen. 











READY RATES 
SEPTEMBER $4.75 for 25 copies 
FIFTH $9.50 for 50 copies 
e $18.00 for 100 copies 
$120.00 for 1,000 copies 
Order now! 

















Combination Offer 


THE FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIAN 


—stimulating articles and news, dealing with a 
freshman’s questions—about education; religion; 
the chances for peace and justice in the world. 
Helpful hints about fraternities, study, church, 
extra-curriculars. 


and 


WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE 
GOOD IN COLLEGE 


—Samuel L. Hamilton. 20 pp. pamphlet, based on 
FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE, a Yale Study 
in Religious Education, edited by Hugh Hart- 
shorne. A lively, actual analysis of success and 
failure in college. 


“Preserves the salient points of the original and 
makes them readable for counselor or freshman.” 
—Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Combination Rates 


25 of each title, postpaid—$7.00 
(10 Intercollegians; 10 of the pamphlet) 


50 of each—$13.75 . . . 1,000 of each $170.00 
Quotations on other quantities on request from 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 
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philosophy for daily use today . 
120,000 sold... 


Hagen Boshks on 


Religion 


Twelve concise, simply written little books, all 
no chaff 


interpreting Christian 


.. more than 


These are the twelve famous Hazen Books on Religion: 


CHRISTIANITY AND OUR WORLD. 
John C. Bennett 


JESUS, Mary Ely Lyman 
GOD, Walter Horton 


RELIGIOUS LIVING, 
Georgia Harkness 


TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 


Kenneth S. Latourette 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP. 


THE CHURCH, George Stewart 


CHRISTIANS IN AN UNCHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIETY. Ernest F. Tittle 


WHAT IS MAN? Robert Calhoun 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
DEMOCRACY. Gregory Vliastos 


THE BIBLE, Walter R. Bowie 


REALITY AND RELIGION, 


Douglas Steere Henry P. Van Dusen 


All twelve books are now available in a special 
boxed set for $5.00. Single titles are 50c. 
Are you USING these. books? 


| These little books are published to be used widely by student groups. The 
possibilities are many. Here are a few: 


1. Get complete sets of them into every dormitory, fraternity and sorority 
house library. 


No 
° 


Sell them to students and faculty. 

Develop book study groups, and discussion groups about them. 
1. Use them as gifts. 

5. Introduce them in courses in philosophy and theology. 


6. Hold week-end reading parties. 
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